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New! Mo re | han 8,000 
Practical, ‘Tested and 


Modern Formulas 
For Manufacturers, Drugy sts, Physicions, Veterinary 


FOR MANUFA' 
Yeramin® Sur 


CONTENTS 
Pharmaceutical Preparations—1200 Formulas. 


Elixirs, Syrups, Wines, Tinctures, Pills, Solutions, Oint- 
ments, Suppositories, Plasters, Emulsions, Extracts, Pow- 
ders, Mixtures, Liniments, Gauzes, Cottons, Collodions, 
Digestive Ferments, Lozenges, Sprays, Crayons, Miscel- 
laneous Pharmaceutical Formulas. 

Toilet Preparations—1300 Formulas. 
Tooth Powders, Pastes, Soaps, Liquid Dentifrices, etc. 
Perfumery, Colognes, Synthetic Perfumes, Waters, Vine- 
gars, Powders, Enamels, Grease Paints, Sachet Powders, 
Manicure Specialties, Lip Salves, Cold Cream, Massage 
Creams, Jellies, Cosmetic Creams, Lotions, Hair Prepara- 
tions, etc. Comedones, Sunburn, Cachous, Preparations 
for the Feet. 

Veterinary Remedies—700 Formulas. 
Horses—Tonics, Liniments, etc. Cattl—Remedies, Con- 
diments. Hogs—Cholera, Worms, etc. Sheep—Hoof-ail, 
Sheep Dips. , Dogs and Cats—Remedies. Poultry and 
Cage Birds. 

Family Medicines—1100 Formulas. 
Cough Remedies, Liniments, Bitters, Tonics Blood, Ca- 
tarrh, Salves, etc. Corns, Eye Lotions, Gout, Vermifuges, 
Diarrhoea, Lozenges, Laxatives, Piles, Dyspepsia, Chil- 
blains, Warts, Boils, Alcoholism, Headache, Neuralgia, 
etc. Febrifuges, Cholera, Plasters, Powders, Miscellaneous. 

Household and Domestic Formulas—1100 Formulas. 
Cleaning Preparations, Bluings, Inks, Stains, Soaps, In- 
secticides, Disinfectants, Incense, Fumigants, Dyes. 

Industrial Formulas and Processes—750 Formulas. 
Cements, Glues, Polishes, Show Globe Colors, Photography, 
Pyrotechnics, Leather, Fire Extinguishers. 

Paints, Varnishes, Stains—500 Formulas. 
Paints, Slatings, Lacquers, Stains for Wood, Varnishes, 
Furniture and Floor Polish. 

Beverages, Food Products—675 Formulas. 
Soda Syrups, Flav. Extracts, Mineral Water, Non-Alco- 
holic Drinks, Baking Powders, Relishes, Confectionery, 
Vinegars, Foods, Bouillon Cubes, etc. 

Miscellaneous—300 Formulas. 
Inks, Crayons, etc. Horticultural Preparations, Alloys, 
Freezing Mixtures, Blackings, Tobacco Flavors. 
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long been accepted as a stendard publica 
This new edition (527 pages) is essentially a cw 
book, for, of the more than 806. formulas which 
it contains, over 5000 are new, w ule those re- 
tained have been entirely recast and improved. 

This book was revised and compiled by William 
C. Alpers, Se.D., member of the present Com- 
mittee of Revision of the U. S. P., and Ezra J. 
Kennedy, Ph.C., Editor of THe PHARMACEUTICAL 
Era, both of whom were pre-eminently fitted for 
the task by reason of their scientific attainments, 
long practical experience in the drug business, 
and their intimate knowledge of pharmacists’ and 
manufacturers’ needs for new formulas and pro- 
cesses. 

A glance at the table of contents will convince 
anyone of the scope and usefulness of the book 
and of its up-to-date character. The arrangement 
of the formulas is designed for handy reference. 

The formulas contained in the division of toilet 
preparations alone are worth many times the 
price of the book to the enterprising druggist. 
The demand for such goods is enormous, and 
unusually profitable returns are to be derived 
from their fabrication. 

Modern industrial developments have brought 
about a diversity of requirements unknown to the 
druggist a few years ago, and in this book are 
many formulas applying to these new wants. 

Read over the table of contents and money- 
making ideas will immediately come into your 
mind. 

““As a compendium of suggestions for the up- 
to-date pharmacist this book will appeal to all 
pharmacists who are desirous of giving their p- 
trons the best possible service that they are 
capable of.’*—M. I. Witsert in Am. Jour. OF 
PHARMACY. 

Price $5.00 a copy, postpaid on 
receipt of price 
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Profiteering in Platinum 

The selfish and unpatriotic action of the manu- 
facturing jewelers who continue to absorb the 
platinum supply needed for making munitions has 
at least aroused Congress, and the attention of 
Ligh Government officials is again drawn to the 
inefficient and incompetent head of the bureav 
which has charge of this industry for the War 
Trade Board. While the President of the United 
States is urging an increase of the Army to 5,090,- 
000 men or more, a dearth of platinum threateus 
to cut off the supplies of ammunition which these 
men must have to fight for us. Yet the Jewelers Vig- 
ilance Committee has spread its propaganda with 
such success that even Washington officials quote 
their arguments in defending the action of the 
War Trade Board in releasing larzg2 supplies of 
platinum for non-essential and purely ornamental 
purposes. This is the encouragement of profiteering 
of the most ignoble type. 

Platinum is vitally necessary for platinum stills 
used in the production of sulphuric and nitric acid 
which are the essentials in the manufacture of 
munitions. The millions of dollars being spent in 
nitrogen fixation plants will be wasted unless sup- 
plies of platinum are available. Aeroplanes will be 
useless without platinum for the ignition points 
in the engines. Pyrometers, the instruments used 
in measuring higher degrees of temperature than 
those indicated by mercurial thermometers, and 
which are absolutely necessary in the making of 
guns, cannot be manufactured without the heat- 
resisting platinum. Yet in this critical situation, 
vith full knowledge of the peril of the American 
army in France, the manufacturing jewelers re- 
leased only 500 ounces of platinum out of a stock 
of 5,000 ounces held by them. 


The Use of the Boycott 

A change has come to the attitude of official 
Washington towards the use of the so-called eco- 
nomie weapon, and close observers report that 
‘-foree to the utmost’’ is now beginning to include 
not only a greater army and increased munition 
supplies, but also the mobilization of our financial 
and commercial forees. Time was—and not so 
long sincee—when any mention of a trade boycott 
against the enemy, after the declaration of peace, 
was frowned upon most severely; but it is an oper 
secret that the proposal is no longer looked upon 
askance. It is even said that the plans drawn up 
at the Allies Economie Conference in Paris last 
year would receive careful, even kindly, consider- 
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ation now. Washington is, as usual, following 
popular opinion. The lengthening casualty lists 
and a better appreciation of the strength that must 
be overcome both make for this change in the tem- 
per of the people, and the longer the war goes on, 
the stronger the sentiment against all things Ger- 
man will become. Upon the strength of this anti- 
Teutonic sentiment depends the force of any trade 
boycott, formal or voluntary, that may be used 
in the future. 

Few industries would profit more than the draz 
and chemical by the refusal of America to have any 
dealings with Germany after the war. For very 
selfish reasons our drug and chemical and dyestuff 
manufacturers could be counted upon to support 
vigorously any plan that would make it more dif. 
4eult for German houses to secure raw supplies and 
to sell their finished products. The more perfect 
such a boycott as has been proposed: the greater 
would be the profit, and yet it cannot be said that 
there is any great demand for this action on the 
part of leaders in the chemical industries. It is 
highly probable that such a demand will come; but 
it is good to know that it has not come until our 
trade motives have been seconded loudly by patri- 
otie ones. 

It is not a secret to those familiar with condi- 
tions in the export and import field that both Hol- 
land and Switzerland are planning to reap a 
splendid brokerage harvest in our trades after the 
war. They are even now, under the strictest sup- 
ervision of jealous warring nations, doing a lively 
business, and the trade has long suspected the 
source of certain chemical products (oxalic acid 
and quinine sulphate for example) sold in Amster- 
dam and Basel. If these suspicions are well found- 
ed, Dutch and Swiss brokers have been receiving a 
valuable training in the avoidance of any boycott 
that may be adopted after the war. Moreover, they 
still cherish traditions of similar business earried 
on by them between France and Germany at the 
close of the Franco-Prussian war. These considera- 
tions, although taken purely from the point of 
view of the chemical industries) must be reckoned 
with in many commercial fields in any plans for the 
use of the boycott against the enemy. It can only 
succeed if supported by popular sentiment. 





Make German Experience Available 


Something has been written about most every 
thing. The trick then is how and where to find it, 
that is all. How foolish it is to travel the same 
road that so many others have traveled before, and 
find the same errors, mistakes and failures that 
they have, and then arrive at the same wrong con- 
clusions, by attempting procedure first without 
exhausting the literature beforehand. The man 
who thinks experience more valuable than the 
knowledge of what has been done, is woefully ig- 
norant of the extent of pertinent literature. 

It is to be regretted that so little important tech- 





.to the German. 
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nical and chemical literature has been written in 
the English language and that we must go so often 
It would be a splendid thing if 
our Government, as an economic measure, would 
translate and publish every German book that has 
chemical or technical merit, and then sell them to 
the public at merely the cost of publication. 





Wants of Dye Consumers 

Difficulty in obtaining raw material for the 
manufacture of dyestuffs, owing to the pressing 
ciemand for these crude products in the manufacture 
of explosives, is given as the compelling factor 
which has confined manufacturers to the more 
simple dyes. The cgmplaint of the textile mills 
and of dealers that many essential colors are 
missing is acknowledged to be true, but in time this 
deficiency will be filled. The types now being made 
in the United States are as good, or better, it is 
declared by the users, than the German colors 
previously imported. 

With the return of normal conditions after the 
war America will be in excellent condition to meet 
the competition that is expected. There is a phase 
to the German situation, however, which hag not 
been taken into consideration. As pointed out in 
a letter published elsewhere, Germany has secured 
a practical monopoly of all the raw materials neces- 
sary in the manufacture of aniline colors, from 
England, France, Spain, Italy, Switzerland and 
Russia. It is questionable whether this monopoly 
can be secured again after the war. If Germany 
obtains supplies to meet her domestic needs for 
colors at the start she may be fortunate. So many 
countries have established plants for the manufaec- 
ture of dyes since the war that the crude materials 
will be needed at home, especially in England, 
France, and Italy. 

Preparations are being made by American. mant- 
facturers to enter the field of acid violets, and 
bright greens and reds. Alizarines and vat dyes 
call for expensive plants and the formulas are com- 
plicated. It is natural, then, that the manufac- 
ture of these colors should be left to the larger com- 
panies. An indication that it is the plan of at least 
one company to undertake this work is seen in the 
transfer of a high grade plant in New Jersey which 
hag been making an exceptional line of dyes called 
for in the textile industry. 

There is a call for standardization of colors and 
this will undoubtedly be the next step in the devel- 
opment of the American industry. Textile con- 
sumers say they find it difficult to forecast what 
the characteristics of a dyestuff will be in cross-dye- 
ing piece goods. The mills which do not maintain 
laboratories are demanding that the color manufa¢- 
turers shall send them master salesmen and teeh 
rieal experts to aid the mills in solving dye prob 
lems, and supply information regarding adaptabil- 
ity and fastness. The manufacturers who perfect 
‘heir sales system in this regard will obtain a long 
lead over competitors. 
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Dealers’ Views on American Dyes 





Lack of Certain Colors Handicaps Sellers 
in Meeting Thetr Customers’ Needs 





Supplementing the views of leading American textile men on American-made dyestuffs, pub- 
lished in Drug & CuemicaL Marxkets, May 15th, the following opinions from men who as dealers in 
dyes are in a position to judge well how our dye manufacturers are meeting the requirements of the 


largest dye users are of peculiar interest to the trade. 


It is with the object of presenting to our 


dye makers these frank and more or less disinterested expressions on the results of their endeavors 
from their customers that we publish this symposium. 


T. F. Meyer, 
New York City . 

Without question the American Dye Manufacturers 
have made wonderful strides during the past few years 
and I believe they are handling the requirements of the 
consumers of this country in a manner far exceeding 
any expectations the consumers may have had two or 
three years back. It is of course, true, however, that 
while the situation has been handled in an admirable 
manner, yet for the most part the domestic dyes do 
not rank with the old German types. 

This difference is, I believe, largely because of diffi- 
culties manufacturers are having in obtaining the proper 
raw material, due to the large consumption of these 
in the manufacture of ammunition. It is also true 
that there are still many types that have not as yet 
been attempted in this country. 





Hine Brothers, 
New York City. 

The dealers who are in position to compare the 
American dyes against foreign types, are those who 
have laboratories with experienced chemists who are 
familiar with foreign types and on test determine 
whether similar types of American made goods are 
equal to, or better or worse, than foreign ones. The 
socalled dealers who send out samples, not knowing 
if they are really the type or reduced, are not in posi- 
tion to give a just opinion. 

The consumers are ones who are in position to state 
how American colors compare with foreign. Also the 
manufacturers of colors can or should be able to tell 
you how their goods compare with similar types of 
foreign dyes. This is only quality basis, as price can- 
not be compared under present conditions. 

As dealers and also manufacturers agents, our opin- 
ion is that many of the American dyes are as good or 
better than some of foreign make, and it is probably 
only a question of time when many more will be per- 
fected and brought up to equality of foreign goods of 
similar types. 

H. Gardner McKerrow, 
E. F. Drew & Co., New York 

The promise held out in 1916 that the supply of 
American made dyestuffs would very shortly fulfill all 
market requirements has not been altogether realized. 
During 1916 very remarkable progress was made, and 
it was a matter of surprise and gratification to the 
textile world that American dye manufacturers had 
attacked the situation with such vigor and enterprise. 

“During 1917, however, there has appeared to be a 
letting-up in the achievements, and now that all the 
most easily made colors are available in such quan- 
tities as to fill all normal requirements, there seems 
to be a reluctance on the part of the manufacturers to 
undertake the making of the more complicated but 
still urgently needed colors. 





“There are many colors which are essential to the 
textile and other color using trades which are still not 
available, of American manufacture, and the entire 
problem is by no means fully solved. Patent Blues, 
for instance, which are very essential in coloring 
woolen and worsted piece goods for bright blues, and 
to furnish the blue component element for dyeing com- 
bination fashion shades, are still looked for; such 
blues as: the Wool Blue 2B, which dyes wool neutral 
and which is essential in union dyeing, is another color 
still to be undertaken in this country; Acid Violets, 
such as Formyl Violet S4B, or such as Acid Violet 
4BN, which will work both acid and neutral, and which 
furnishes the bright violet component for rich blues 
and violet on wool goods and union goods; bright Acid 
Greens, such as Acid Green 2G for worsted goods; 
Amido Naphthol Red 2B and 6B, level dyeing reds 
used on piece goods in an acid bath for rich reds and 
as the red component of combination fashion shades, 
are all urgently needed by color users and are still 
among the dreams of the future. Other dyes of pro- 
nounced fastness to light, guch as Alizarine Blue 
SAP, which gives a bright blue shade acid dyed, and 
Violamine, a bluish red of especial fastness, for worsted 
goods, and others of a similar description, still remain 
to be undertaken by the American dyestuff manu- 
facturer. 

“These mostly call for more or less elaborate plants 
and complicated handling of intermediates. Whether 
the failure to undertake the making of such essential 
colors is caused by the natural reluctance of capital 
to invest the necessary money in equipping expensive 
plants in view of the limiting conditions of the pres- 
ent tariff act, by which a very large proportion of the 
effective protective duty is to be automatically dropped 
year by year at an early date, is a question which it 
is well worth while to consider at this time. 

“The textile manufacturers would have far more con- 
fidence in the future of the American dyestuff industry 
and be far more inclined to support it in its efforts to 
obtain proper Governmental protection if evidence 
were forthcoming that a serious intention was appar- 
ent to supply all its needs and not only those which 
could be accommodated by following the line of least 
resistance.” 





A. W. Kretschmar, 
New York 

It is my honest belief that dyestuffs of our own prod- 
uction are in every way equal to the identical brand 
imported before the war. 

While in some instances the brilliancy of the im- 
ported product may not be attained by our manu- 
facturers, if given time, this handicap could also be 
overcome. From my knowledge of the subject I can 
say that the products of the Germans and other manu- 
facturers have arrived at their present well-developed 
state only by progressive improvements. Many a dye- 
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stuff, when first produced, was weak and dull; years 
of experimentation were necessary to produce in some 
instances products three to four times as concentrated 
and of the utmost degree of brightness. 

The line of dyestuffs was gradually augmented to 
include those which possessed all the desirable qual- 
ities, such as, fastness to washing, light and rubbing, 
etc. It is in this province, viz., attaining of the maxi- 
mum number of fastnesses, that our home industry still 
has its hardest uphill climb. However, I think that, 
in a general way, our manufacturers are meeting the 
the requirements and are gaining daily more of a 
mastery of the situation. 

Howe & French, 
Boston, Mass. 

We hardly are in position to give an opinion of 
value in this connection, as we are not very large 
handlers of coal tar colors. So far as our experience 
goes, however, our chemical industry has made very 
long strides since the beginning of the war, and is 
producing very satisfactorily most of the colors, and 
we think the industry has placed itself on a footing 
that will enable it to withstand competition, with the 
return to normal conditions. 





Kley, Inc., 
New York 
I have practically given up dealing in dyes, but I 
believe the progress American Dye Manufacturers have 
made in the last two years is remarkable. 





Views of New York Importer 

A New York firm of manufacturers and importers 
of colors, chemicals and dyestuffs writes as follows: 

“We believe that the American manufacturers are 
doing extremely well in supplying the United States, 
and as far as that is concerned today, all the neutral 
countries, advantageously with aniline colors of all kinds. 
It is true that they are not as yet making synthetic 
indigo, indanthrene colors, etc., but they are really 
making a great many products sufficiently fast to light 
and washing to compete against the German colors. 

“It is, furthermore, our opinion that as soon as the 
United States will not have use for the coal tar prod- 
ucts now used mainly in the manufacture of explosives, 
the American manufacturers will have the largest sup- 
ply of the raw materials necessary in the manufacture 
of aniline colors which heretofore have really gone to 
waste in this country, and thus, will be able to buy 
these at reasonable prices so as to enable the Ameri- 
can manufacturers to compete in the world’s markets. 

“It is also our opinion that while heretofore Ger- 
many had secured a practical monopoly of all the raw 
materials recessary in the manufacture of aniline colors 
from Eng.and, from France, from Spain, from Italy, 
from Switzerland, from Russia, they will not, in the 
future, taking for granted that they are beaten now, 
(and if not as yet, they will surely be beaten), be able 
to purchase or secure a monopoly of the necessary 
raw materials from the countries now at war with 
them; thus reducing Germany exclusively to the use 
of their own raw materials which will be insufficient 
to supply the world’s markets. 

“It is furthermore our opinion that the financial 
conditions of Germany will be so reduced that they will 
not, for several generations, be in a condition to com- 
pete in the world’s markets, excepting with her own 
natural commodities, such as potash, etc.” 





The amount of refined camphor in bond at New 
York on May 1 was 112,997 pounds against 859,063 
pounds on May 1 last year. 
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Over the Top for Red Cross 


Samuel W. Fairchild, general chairman of the Indus. 
trial Campaign Committee of the Red Cross second 
war fund announces the list of firms who reached 30 
per cent. and over. In the 100 per cent. group are 
the following: 


Russell & Co. 

James B. Horner, Inc. 

Geo. V. Gross & Co. 

Campagnie Marana 

H. A. Metz Co. 

Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 

General Drug Co. 

F H. Kalbfleisch Co. 

Yates Drug & Chemical Co, 

Drug Products Co. 

Parke, Davis & Co. 

Norwich Pharmacal Co. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co. 

Lambert Pharmacal Co. 

Powers-Weightman- Rosengarten 
Company 

Waterbury Chemical Co. 

H. K. Mulford & Co. 

Heyden Chemical Co. 

Grasselli Chemical Co. 


Fairchild Bros. & Foster 

International Agricultural Corp. 

Mapes Formula & Peruvian 
Guano Co. 

Virginia Carolina Chemical Co. 

Roessler Hasslacher Chem. Co. 

E. Fougera & Co. 

Peek & Velsor 

John Schoenegan Co. 

Thurston & Braidich 

Coff & Garrod Co. 

American Agricultural Chem. Co. 

Eli Lilly Co. 

Royal Baking ‘Powder Co. 

New York Quinine & Chem. Co. 

Peters White & Co. 

Phosphate Mining ‘Co. 

Robertson Chemical Works 

L. A. Saloman & Bro. 

Androvette & Townsend 


Arthur Stallman & Co, Lieber & Co. 
H. R. Lathrop & Co. 
The percentages reached by other companies 


and firms are given as follows: Croton Chemical 
Co., 30 per cent.; Sharp & Dohme, 30 per cent, 
Upjohn, 97 per cent.; Hooker Eletctrochemical Co., 
62 2-3 per cent.; Seabury & Johnson, 90 per cent.; 
Monsanto Chemical Works, 33 1-3 per cent; 
Maas & Wallstein, 99 per cent.; Johnson & John- 
son, 82 per cent.; Klipstein & Co., 90 per cent.; Thos, 
M. Curtiss, 50 per cent; A. A. Stillwell & Co., 80 per 
cent.; Dodge & Olcott, 56 per cent.; Antoine Chiris Co., 
45 per cent.; Fraser & Co., 66 2-3 per cent.; P. E, 
Anderson & Co., 75 per cent.; Chas. L. Huisking, 76 
per cent.; Eimer & Amend, 65 per cent. 

The following gave a speciiic donation rot on the in- 
dustrial plan. M. J. Breitenbach, Fraser Tablet Co., 
Fellows Co. Mr. Young I. W. Wead, Chas. Saloman, 
Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Co., Schieftelin & Co, 
Joseph H. Velsor, Eli Lilly & Co. Lieber & Co, 
Wyeth & Bro., D. D. Williamson & Co., Floffman La 
Roche, Wyeth & Bro., Merck & Co., Stanley Jordan 
& Co., McLaughlin-Gormley-King Co., B. F. Allen & 
Co., Henry C. Miner, J. L. Hopkins & Co. 





CENSUS OF WAR MATERIALS 


The Census Bureau is making an inventory of the 
domestic stocks of seventeen groups of important ma- 
terials needed for war work. The groups are fibers, 
except cotton and wool; dyestuffs, hides, skins, leather 
and tanning materials; gums, such as camphor, chicle, 
gamboge, copal, kauri, damar, shellac, nitrates, anti- 
mony, rosin and turpentine, plumbago, mica, cinchona 
bark; ferro manganese and ferro silicon; cellulose; 
abrasives; paper, including wood pulp; ash, spruce, 
birch, oak, walnut and mahogany woods; platinum and 
tin. The information is for the use of the War Trade 
Board. 





DU PONTS TAKE OVER PLANT AT LODI 


The United Piece Dye Works, of Lodi, N. J., has 
decided to discontinue the manufacture of dyestuffs. 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., of Wilmington, 
Del., will take over that branch of the business. The 
making of dyes was undertaken by Albert Blum and 
Henry Blum, owners of the United Piece Dye Works, 
when the war cut off their supplies. They made many 
of the most expensive and rare dyes. 
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GOVERNMENT CALLS FOR GLYCERIN 

Sidney M. Colgate, chairman of the Soap Manu- 
facturers Committee, which met in Washington re- 
cently to confer with Government officials on the 
supplies of glycerin, received the following letter ex- 
plaining the Government's position: 

“The United States andethe nations associated with 
us in the war require glycerin directly and indirectly 
for the production of ammunition. The food adminis- 
tration therefore looks upon the use of fats and oils 
in the manufacture of soap, without the recovery of 
glycerin therefrom to the greatest practicable extent, 
as a wasteful practice. 

“The Inter-Department Glycerin Committee there- 
fore requests the soap manufacturers of this country to 
readjust their industry to increase their production 
of glycerin to the maximum as promptly as may be. 
Specifically, our Allies are asking for 20,000,000 pounds 
more of glycerin between now and the first of Jan- 
vary, 1919, and for every pound of glycerin produced 
above their requirements approximately three pounds 
of ammonium nitrate will be released, which is one 
of the chief high explosive agents of this country. 

“The-food administration is inclined to believe it 
may be necessary ultimately to direct fats and oils 
only to such plants as will recover the maximum 
amount of glycerin therefrom. 

“A recommendation from your committee, repre- 
senting the industry as a whole, is requested as to the 
details which must be embodied in a plan to bring 
about this maximum production of glycerin with the 
least dislocation of the industry.” 

The Soap Manufacturers Committee has sent a letter 
to manufacturers asking to what extent they can 
increase their production and enclosing a copy of the 
letter from the Government officials having the matter 
in charge. A report will be made as soon as possible. 





VERDICT FOR SWISS COLOURS CO. 

The Swiss Colours Company of New York ob- 
tained a judgment of $2,791.05 against the Jefferson 
Manufacturing Company of Massachusetts in the New 
York County Supreme Court last week in payment for 
dyes. The plaintiff company based its suit on a trans- 
action dating back to March, 1916, when it sold to the 
Jefferson Manufacturing Company 987 pounds of Direct 
Blue G. G. Extra Dye at $2.70 a pound. 

The Jefferson Company used 61 pounds of the dye 
and paid $164.70 to cover the amount, but refused to 
accept or pay for the remainder on the claim that 
the material was not up to sample on basis of which 
eran had been made, and shipped the goods 
ack, 

The color company contended that a bona fide sale 
had been made and refused to take back the goods and 
sued for full payment with interest charges since March, 
1916. The jury which heard the case last week de- 
cided that the Jefferson Company had legally accepted 
the goods and was liable for the full purchase price. 





ESTIMATING A COMPANY’S INCOME 

It was recently held by the Supreme Court of the 
United States that in computing income, the value of 
ore and timber at the time the corporation tax of 
1909 went into effect, can be deducted from its sale. 
The case, in which the decision was given was that 
of Mitchell Bros. Co., of Michigan, which had been 
decided against the Government and which involved 
the meaning of the term income as it applied to the 
lumber and mining industries. 

In like cases, the Supreme Court has held that profits 
from the sale of shares of stock bought prior to the 
Corporation law of 1909, but sold afterward, are income 
under the act. 
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TARIFF CENSUS OF COAL-TAR DYES 





Report on 1917 Includes Medicinal and Photographic 
Chemicals, Resins, Flavors and Perfumes—Inter- 
mediates Valued at $106,942,918 


The United States Tariff Commission announces the 
completion of its census of coal-tar products for 1917. 
This group of products includes not only the coal- 
tar dyes and the crude and intermediate materials re- 
quired for their manufacture, but also all of the medi- 
cinal and photographic chemicals, explosives, synthetic 
resins, synthetic perfume materials, and flavors which 
are in any way derived from coal-tar products. There 
were produced in the United States (not inclusive of 
explosives and synthetic phenolic resins) 54,367,994 
pounds of dyes and other finished products, which have 
a total value of $68,711,228. The production of the 
materials known as intermediates amounted to 322,650,- 
531 pounds, with a value of $106,942,918. 

The annual production was reported for the follow- 
ing groups of products made in whole or in part from 
materials derived from coal tar; 45,977,246 pounds of 
dyes valued at $57,796,027; 5,092,558 pounds of color 
lakes valued at $2,764,064; 2,236,161 pounds of medicinal 
chemicals valued at $5,560,237; 779,416 pounds of flavors 
valued at $1,862,456; 263,068 pounds of photographic 
chemicals valued at $602,281; and 19,545 pounds of per- 
fume materials valued at $125,960. 

There were 81 establishments engaged in the manu- 
facture of coal-tar dyes in 1917 and their production 
during that year was practically identical with the 
amounts annually imported before the war. The im- 
ports for the fiscal year 1914 amounted to 45,840,866 
pounds and the production in the United States in 
1917 was 45,977,246 pounds. However, an analysis of 
this total reveals that the domestic production, though 
equal in quantity to the preceding imports, differs 
in the relative amounts of the various classes of dyes. 
Only a small production was reported for indigo, and 
the alizarin and vat dyes derived from anthraquinone 
and carbazol—classes which include some of the 
best and fastest colors known to the textile trade. The 
United States produced only 2,166,887 pounds of these 
dyes in 1917; and the elimination of 1,876,787 pounds of 
extract made from imported indigo, reduces the output 
of these dyes to less than three per cent. of the pre- 
war imports. Dyes of this class are dutiable at 30 per 
cent. in the Tariff Act of 1916. The lack of develop- 
ment in the manufacture of these particular dyes prom- 
ises to be remedied to a considerable extent in 1918, 
for a number of firms have begun their manufacture 
and a large increase in production can clearly be fore- 
seen. 

In the classes of dyes which if imported would be 
dutiable at 30 per cent. plus five cents a pound, the 
American manufacturers have shown remarkiible prog- 
ress, producing 43,810,359 pounds at a total value of 
$57,639,990. That this represents something of an 
excess over the American needs is evidenced by the 
fact that during the fiscal year 1917, American-made 
dyes to the value of $11,709,287 were exported to other 
countries. Thus the exports exceeded the pre-war 
imports in total value although not in tonnage nor in 
the variety of the dyes. 

The development of the manufacture of intermediates 
is equally marked, for before the war almost all of these 
necessary materials were’ imported from Germany. 
The Tariff Commission finds that intermediates were 
manufactured by 117 firms in 1917 and that the produc- 
tion amounted to 322,650,531 pounds valued at $106,- 
942,918. These figures, however, are somewhat mis- 
leading as there is inevitable duplication in the totals. 
It is well-known that many of the intermediates are 
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derived from other products of the same class. Thus 
starting with benzol the following succession of prod- 
ucts is obtained: nitrobenzol, aniline, acetanilid, nitro- 
acetanilid, and nitranilin. Each of these products had 
to be reported by the manufacturer and hence there has 
been some cumulative counting. 

The totals for all of the coal-tar products will be 
published in the final report which may well be ex- 
pected to offer accurate evidemzte on the progress of 
the American dyestuff industry. 





CHEMICAL WAGES IN NEW YORK 


The New York State Department of Labor an- 
nounces that the chemicals, oils and paints group re- 
ported increased business for each branch, except 
animal and mineral oil products, which remained 
virtually stationary from March to April. Although 
this latter industry did not gain in empleyees, it had 
increases of 10 per cent. in wage rates for a large num- 
ber of workers, resulting in a net advance of 9 per cent. 
in total payroll expenditures. Paints, dyes and colors 
constitute the only line which declined in comparison 
with a year ago, with the lessened demand for paints 
representing the main influence. 

The average weekly earnings of employees in both 
the office and the shop, during April, are given as fol- 
lows: ‘ 

NEW YORE CITY 
1918 


Industry 1917 1916 1915 
Chemicals, Oils, Paints, Etc. ............. 1851 15.62 13.93 13.69 
Drugs and chemicals ..........seceees 14.19 13.29 11.38 12.88 
Paints, dyes and colors ............0++ 17.31 14.95 14.51 14.65 


Animal and mineral oil products..... 22.23 17.17 14.69 13.42 
Miscellaneous chemical products..... 19.29 = 17.38 16.52 14.39 


OUTSIDE NEW YORK CITY 
1918 


Industry 1917 1916 1915 
Chemicals, Oils, Paints, Etc.............. 20.08 1642 14.68 13.66 
Drugs and chemicals ..........+.se00+ 18.78 17.33 15.40 15.02 
Paints, dyes and colors .............. 18.53 15.91 14.63 14.95 


Animal and mineral oil products..... 21.07 16.04 14.38 12.74 
Miscellaneous chemical products..... 19.72 16.36 14.63 13.88 





AWARDS FOR CHEMICAL SUPPLIES 

The following awards have been made by the Sur- 
geon-General of the Army for furnishing supplies: 

Palo Company, New York City, 2,500 bottles, 5 
pounds each, sodium thiosulphate reagent, $1,175; 2,- 
“ats kegs, 40 pounds each, sodium carbonate, $1.15 per 
eg. 

Monsanto Chemical Works, New York City, 2,500 
— 1 ouncé each, phenolphthalein powder 38c 
each. 

Sharp & Dohme, Baltimore, Md., 2,280 tubes apomor- 
phine hydrochloride hypodermic tablets, 20 in tube, 
22.6c per tube. 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo., 5,000 
pounds bariunrsulphate, in 1 lb. bottles, 19c per pound; 
100 pounds potassium bromide, in 1 Ib. bottles, $1.43 
per pound; 50 pounds sodium carbonate, dry, in 1- 
pound bottles, 17c pound. 

Merck & Co., Inc., New York City, 2,500 packages 
acid acetic, glacial, 50c pound. 

Frank Hemingway Company, New York City, 10,400 
pounds phosgene, $15,600. 





Edward P. Mathewson has been elected a director of 
the American Smelters’ Securities Company. 





Seventy city lots in Paterson, N. J., were purchased 
last week, by interests planning the erection of a 
plant for piece dyeing. Frank Betramo, of Paterson, 
is head of the undertaking. A French chemist is as- 
sociated with him. The plant will be located at 
Montclair avenue, Hazel street, Dakota street, Bloom- 
field avenue and the Newark branch of the Erie Rail- 
road. 
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National Trade-Mark Protest 


The attitude of representatives of American trade in 
London toward U. S., H. R. 10366 Bill, introduced into 
the House by Representative Sims, providing for a 
distinctive national trademark, under Government li. 
cense, to be attached to goods of American origin, is 
expressed in a letter from the American Chamber of 
Commerce in London, which says: 

“Present criticism of the bill by Americans in London 
is entirely based upon a reading of the bill itself; no 
other disclosure of the Government’s objects is yet 
to hand, therefore members of the chamber restrict 
their criticism to the broad principal involved in any 
legislation to create a distinctive National Trade Mark 
to be applied to American exports indiscriminately, 

“Members of the Chamber, being vitally interested in 
the development of American trade abroad, view with 
alarm the suggestion of the proposed identifiation 
of American goods by means of a distinctive mark, as 
it is obvious that if such official mark be indiscrimin- 
ately applied to good, bad and indifferent American 
products, it will operate to the detriment of efficiently 
produced standardised American goods of quality. 

“Responsible American producers are considered able 
to establish the pre-eminence of their products under 
their own marks of identification, and will be little in- 
terested in an omnibus trademark maintained by the 
Government to carry reputable or disreputable goods. 
“Makers of unstandardised and dishonest goods would 
be especially eager to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity thus presented, to betray the confidence of for- 
ing traders and consumers by the use of such common 
official trademark. Such practice would inevitably re- 
sult in undermining American trade prestige abroad 
to the serious disadvantage of legitimate export enter- 
prise. 

“The American Chamber of Commerce in London 
has a membership of over 600, including representa- 
tives of most important American concerns engaged in 
commerce with Great Britain. Its members fear that 
legislation along the lines of the above bill necessarily 
carries dangerous possibilities, demanding great cau- 
tion and elaborate safeguards to protect American ex- 
port trade interests in European markets. It is the 
current opinion of members that any common official 
mark is dangerous to export trade unless it be absolute- 
ly restricted to a standardised quality of goods only. 
Such restriction is believed to be impractical and im- 
possible of efficient application. Further, goods selling 
to the general public in the British and other com- 
mercially developed European markets would in ‘no 
way be benefitted by a displayed mark of foreign 
origin.” 





SULPHUR SITUATION ACUTE 


An important meeting of 250 of the leading men in 
the sulphur and sulphuric acid industry was held last 
Friday at the Hotel Biltmore, under the auspices of 
the Chemical Alliance. A report will be made to the 
War Trade Board on sulphur and sulphur bearing 
materials. 


The production, owing to various troubles, includ- 
ing the labor situation, is not as large as desired, and 
the reserve supply is very small. 

The Government has been using vast quantities of 
sulphur and the situation is viewed with some anxiety 
in Washington. The mines may be commandeered 
and steps taken to increase the available supply by’ the 
development of deposits of pyrites and by recovering 
metallic sulphur from smelter fumes. 
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Platinum Crisis Arouses Congress 





Manufacture of Ammunition Must Stop 
Unless Supply of Metal Is Increased 


EPRESENTATIVE Henry T. Rainey of Iillinois, 

made a sensational speech in the House, on Fri- 

day, June 7, in which he exposed the platinum 
monopoly in the United States controlled by the agent 
of a firm in Germany, and attacked the Jewelers’ Vigil- 
ance Committee which maintains a lobby in Washing- 
ton. Mr. Rainey said, in part: 

“Nitrogen-fixing industries, for which we are pre- 
paring in this country, cannot be operated successfully 
without platinum, and the millions we may expend in 
the construction of plants for extracting nitrogen from 
the air, to be used in the manufacture of explosives, 
will be absolutely wasted unless we have ample sup- 
plies of platinum. Without the use of platinum the 
extraction of nitrogen from the air is impossible. 

“Ignition points in airplanes must be manufactured 
out of platinum. No other metal has sufficient heat- 
resisting qualities. Platinum is absolutely necessary 
in the manufacture of pyrometers and pyrometers are 
necessary in all steel treatments. No guns can be made 
without the use of pyrometers, and the use of platinum 
as a catalyst in the manufacture of sulphuric and nitric 
acids for explosives is absolutely necessary. 

Action of the Jewelers 

“For months, and until the last sixty days,” he said, 
“the War Industries Board evidently depended en- 
tirely upon the promises of the large jewelers of the 
country to furnish the Governnjent with sufficient 
platinum for war purposes. Out of 5,000 ounces of 
platinum which they admit to have been in the hands 
of manufacturing jewelers a few weeks ago, only 500 
ounces were turned over to the Government at the re- 
quest of the War Industries Board. Two or three 
orders have been made within the last two months 
commandeering platinum. The first order applied only 
to a few platinum refiners. Since that time a more 
sweeping order has been made, but the last order, made 
less than a month ago, permitted the sale of platinum 
articles in the hands of jewelers and manufacturers 
still to be made. It did not attempt to reach manu- 
facturers of platinum, and it may be fairly assumed 
that a large part of the stock is now in the shape ot 
manufactured platinum. 

“The War Industries Board has evidently followed 
the advice of the Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee. The 
statement is made that 10,000 men are engaged in the 
manufacture of platinum jewelry and this industry 
must not be disturbed and these men thrown out of 
employment. At the present time, with submarines 
at our gates, with nearly a million young men in the 
trenches in France, confronted as we are with the 
possibility of a long war which will tax our resources 
to the utmost, the throwing of these 10,000 men out of 
employment is absolutely a negligible matter.” 

Monopoly by Four Companies 

Mr. Rainey declared that Charles Engelhard, 30 
Church Street, New York, representative of the Ger- 
man firm of W. C. Heraeus, of Hanau, Germany, con- 
trols 80 per cent. of the platinum supply of the 
country. He continued: 

“There are four firms which control 80 per cent. of 
the platinum supplies of the United States. Baker & 
Co. of Newark, N. J.; the American Platinum Works; 
the Irvington Smelting and Refining Company, Irving- 


ton, N. J., and Charles Engelhard, doing business as 
Charles Engelhard. All of these firms are controlled 
absolutely by Charles Engelhard, and all of these firms 
have their offices at 30 Church Street, New York City. 
In other words, the office of each one of these firms 
is also the office of Charles Engelhard.” 

Later, Representative Edward W. Gray of Newark 
issued a statement denying the charge of Congressman 
Rainey that Baker & Co. and the American Platinum 
Company, both of Newark, were part of the German- 
controlled platinum industry in this country. Mr. 
Gray said that he has known the men in control of 
Baker & Co., for years and he has absolute faith in 
their Americanism. 

Charles Engelhard of 30 Church Street, who was 
referred to by Representative Rainey as being the 
American agent of the German platinum firm of W. 
C. Heraeus of Hanau, said: 

“With reference to the statements alleged to have 
been made about me by Representative Rainey, I can 
only say that they are incorrect in many particulars, 
and consist largely of suggestions and insinuations 
which it is beneath me to answer. My business affairs, 
personal record, and affiliations are fully known to the 
proper Government authorities, to whom I must refer 
any one entitled to information in the premises.” 


Colombia to Control Output 

Almost the sole source of platinum supplies, now that 
Russian shipments have stopped, is Colombia, South 
America. The Colombian Congress has been called in 
extraordinary session for the purpose of establishing 
a government monopoly of the Colombian platinum 
supply. It is proposed to withdraw concessions from 
the Anglo-Colombian Company which has heretofore 
controlled the platinum situation. 

It is declared that a serious situation would arise 
if Colombia should sell its platinum output to the 
highest bidder, and that bidder should be a German 
agent, who would store it to prevent the United States 
from obtaining it. 

Russia normally supplies 90 per cent. of America’s 
platinum and Colombia 10 per cent. In 1913 Rus- 
sia produced 250,000 troy ounces and Colombia 15,000 
ounces, the production of the world being 267,000 
ounces. 

Of 30,000 ounces of platinum imported by the United 
States in 1917, the amount from Colombia was 21,000 
ounces. The price paid was $100 an ounce. 

All authoritative scientific publications and all of- 
ficials of the Government who have technical knowl- 
edge of the platinum situation unite in protest against 
the selfish and unpatriotic stand taken by the manu- 
facturing jewelers of the country. Charles H. Herty, 
editor of the Journal of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry has received the following letter from 
George Otis Smith, Director of the United States 
Geological Survey: 

Declares Shortage Serious 

“The facts of serious shortage in platinum supply 
are beyond question: The largest source, Russia, cut 
off, our domestic production only a fraction of 1 per 
cent. of our needs, and our military requirements in- 
creasing at a rate that no one can foresee, the remedy, 
and the only remedy is to cut out non-essential uses 
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one hundred per cent., not at some future date, but 
now, and of these non-essential uses jewelry is first and 
greatest. 

“What meaning is there in a national thrift campaign 
when any luxury-maker is allowed to make and sell 
his wares, the material of which is absolutely needed in 
the processes of manufacture of munitions needed by 
our Army in France? What less patriotic use can be 
made of excess profits than buying platinum rings 
and platinum cigarette cases and platinum mesh 
bags? A Hoover is needed to conserve platinum lest 
our military program halt simply because our acid 
works cannot meet their demands. 

“Of course, Mr. Editor, I endorse your protest 
against a half-way or a seventy-five per cent. or even 
a ninety-nine per cent restriction of non-essential use 
of platinum. No American with his eyes open to the 
facts can do less than stand behind you.” 


Jewelers Profiteering 

The situation is strongly set forth by The Scientific 
American, which says in a recent issue: 

“We have within the past two months received a 
quantity of circular mail from an association of manu- 
facturing jewelers, the general content of which has 
been a consistent minimizing of the platinum shortage 
and a persistent decrying of the suggestion that while 
the war lasts jewelry of this metal is out of order. We 
have taken the trouble to look into the facts so far as 
we are able to do so; and as a result we arise to brand 
this propaganda as a most vicious one, conceived and 
carried out from motives wholly selfish and unworthy 
of American business men. 

“In doubtful taste at any time, surely now, when 
our basic war needs for platinum are to be met only 
with the greatest difficulty, the purchasing of jewelry 
made from this unattractive metal cannot be considered 
as anything other than the height of unpatriotism. It 
is surpassed, in its class, by but one act—that of de- 
liberately, and for the sake of profit, urging those 
ignorant of the true state of affairs to buy such 
jewelry.” 


BOARD TO CONTROL MEDICINES 

A commodity section on medicines and medical sup- 
plies has been created by the. War Industries Board, 
with Lieut. Col. F. F. Simpson as its chief. The work 
of this section will be closely coordinated with that of 
the Chemical Division. 

The new section will deal largely with surgical sup- 
plies, instruments, and dressings, with serums and 
with other medical and hospital supplies; incidentally 
it will deal with chemicals, as these enter into medical 
compounds, preparations, etc., working in conjunction 
with the section of the Chemical Division dealing with 
fine chemicals, photographic chemicals, and bulk medi- 
cinal chemicals. 

Actual or prospective shortages have come to the 
notice of the board in but few instances so far as medi- 
cines and medicinal chemicals are concerned but in 
dealing with these the new section will round out the 
work of the Chemical Division. Medical, surgical, and 
hospital supplies involve a complicated and varied as- 
sortment of materials into which metals, textiles, and 
chemicals all enter. These things are of such evident 
importance that Government action seemed called for 
to safeguard the supply and relate these needs to those 
of the component factors—metals, chemicals, and tex- 
tiles—which are already in varying degrees controlled 
by the board. 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. has appointed L. G. Wil- 
liams sales manager. Bushnell Bigelow is appointed 
manager of the Eastern sales office, succeeding to the 
duties of A. H. Peck, who has resigned. S. B. Fuller 
is now manager of export sales. 
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New York’s Foreign Trade 


Among the free and dutiable imports at the port of 
New York during April were the following products 
of interest to the drug and chemical trade. The free 
imports included: 


















SPOIGEN sisusbsunboneo hadesbuckschubaenemapseueaseeehesecees $162.535 

Quebracho .... 392,880 

Shellac ....0. cas 97,231 
Lactarene oo 184,579 

Carbonate of Potash ‘ie «++ 1,006,704 

Nitrate of Soda ....... - 392,099 
TIMOR: o3 cuubohbb phe cseenenctaaaegaeeee - 4,613,280 

BREE) Uo as pana cecuehshaba sbkeeenbe nebeebsanhe «ees 6.086,608 r 
Copper Ore ...ccccccccccccccccccccccvccvccocece wecccccce 612,314 } 
CSET  PRBRE: cinnaunvckvnwsnsssnesesenesesnocesteesseeve 205,634 ' 
Copper Unrefined black ........ccccecccceccccsccccecens 4,273,982 
Soper BNE oc ese cisccesccedssascccsaesecteesesseses 686,498 
RONRE HPMIOEL. os\5 nie in ns 5060 0500059600050 00 0000 00000b5000008, 219,462 
CE BU MENELL ovens owene ds dbnceeensicevoenenencayes 338,064 

Coronnnt Beat ..cciccccncccccccccivcsccesovcnscccesouce 118,543 

Ree TREE nviwisncnvccswesaensansrcvonndessacensesese 5,448,035 

MERPTRIIS DOGEY. avrosecrcoveccesrcweanespacecesecxsnses 97,185 

(Manganese .........0. /Suswabebaneuenaneda bnbesbine ses 122,991 

Crude Mineral Oil ..cccccccosccccccscccscccccescccese 541,75 

ING. ckbsxncoenacnsvndnwenhsonsenksenencassneses neces 420,082 
Unmanufactured platinum .....ccsccccscccceccccccccce 248,806 

PAD Scanunsanuesesnsneepes sae onbecdwn ssenensebese 292,274 

ER MREED Suewenischseesesuwancuwnsansescnesepee¥ieeewss 2,349,683 

Ee. SEE. beswasiacenan Pidduhewnceecnenseanseseetabaseenas 132,357 

ERED. sikniseconsabnneas eu f 

Tungsten Bearing Ore ais - 444,216 





Vegetable Wax 174,377 

In summing up the situation the National City 
Bank says the total free imports for April amounted 
to $71,189,998, and the dutiable imports to $50,374,993, 
making a grand total of $121,564,991. The dutiable 
imports of interest to the drug and chemical trade 
follow: 


SUGMRUON ncn scnnascehheceisunsdsendsesbsesoesebesnens mene $371,861 
IE si vb ncaa worsnnendnndds cndetoennpbonesesresnesy® 238,421 
Indigo, natural 
Argols ...scccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccveccesesess 
Colors and dyes 
Camphor ...cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccecccccecces 
SERIES. cn anisdenncesenseuphonsabdsenssenenbcesunneseanen> 
OPIUM ooccccscccccccccccccccccccccvecssccvccocsecsoccece 
Vanilla Beans 
BERFERORWOLC oes ncsscbecvcccescessecccccccecercesscosoce 
Eggs, dried .....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccscccccece 
Fabrics of Flax ... 
ee AOE 
India Rubber ...... 
Ingots of Steel oe 
INE. ink bnbben bck seeenesbissedadadseoonaene cee 

SPIRE TEUAL sc ivnuernshsdnbesecpnsceepeoaeshesegcenened cries 
Distilled Vegetable Oils ........ccccccccccccsccccccece 253,891 
PEOINE soins 05.00siew een n%nwsetnnensunscesennensensscs 248,666 
NE INBIS kc cnsaeueesawebwesdodeenvewseaeneusnssons 4.762,708 
CTASEOE OOTY oe .o.c00000s 6000045000 0bnceceseceeseenceces 71,387 
SPEEA LEMED , cont hdinn sn wenheonbsuens Ne sensaehibaaeeeees 827,220 
OE . davaKchenwaswae Di.chbuusndkdesksapebeusiomtekwatene 656.245, 
SI REI 2... cca punseebabusepekasobeb sr onasawncoenens 379,330 
TSI TIRE cick wcninwsncnwewensnsc0ndsscveenesesanansess 15,012,428 


The exports for April from the port of New York 
amounted to $185,810,427. The products of interest to 
the drug and chemical trade were: 














SPE ENED. cvidswcsnnneapeekdesspeausdsnesionees $431,861 
SEE EN, -ccaun bean ss cunpaunnsddécaseGeeekveanseseces 2.557,695 
CIDR; HT MUEMREURED. a sncewccswensencsedeosssonbeonenses 204,051 
DENTURE. PIPED cuheWedassciviaepenkossnechoubiecnsbasesn 275,058 
TORE DUD cs ckccuccsdbeudedensensaeeaneseveNanbeawenerss 383,253 
ES ee 500,387 
EE IE DUEL . Savin auecvindocssssensdsecabesteveses sears 279,377 
SONA SUE SESIAEED oa sunieusabinenscmcusensanceneses 658,469 
SEMMIE  S cua uiG cud eu nap hess cuNba NP SeSAE ANS ESE ROO RE AESS 505,492 
See NE ois cdbSsuncosaveureceueheacuseusccsoaseee 215.575 
NRE. Diirscksxbudeleveasicuesteshiabibxeedseansiaeouee 179,754 
SUED INEEE Aukb¥Apunsuks sees beepasereedobedesseaweneaabewees 1,142,002 
Nickel -- 650,339 
Fuel Olt ........ 946,887 
Illuminating Oil . ai . 2,566,025 
Lubricating Oil - shasusephueusslaey «++ 2,338,560 
SEN G2 oho uSibukkedewarssieobdbwersudesesanusdbediaes 1,090,589 
SIE NING © Snaedchowsscksb bissnisssesawetunwswenss 3,472,409 
SPCUMOE MOLL) an nuvsesnseisnsnsasbreennnn<asescewes eeee 658,557 
SOR WOEMEID SOLID. onnesenqnecwsecvesscesecnnsees ee» 430,569 
PAE EE WMO: 5505; sess cauncwanccswcecasbwenesenbas 541,416 
PEDO eeunh rhsdenunessodnnceneseseaphstveneenssansens 455,111 
EEPEEEEER. -ccuenueesddscanesvesususcusueunehaenssesece 211,704 
TD.” Sagbpikubunussssecenses on auw een esd hasvonedeneseares ‘662,178 
MED. scndabbenssaseeiachhevesnkaekesaaine ein eaeesuseense 209, 

EE EAN Suneswencsaurmodaresshesnsucwaeses sneewee 432,685 
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Quebracho Keeps Soldiers Dry-shod 


DRUG & CHEMICAL MARKETS 





War Demand for Tanning Extract 
Develops South American Monopoly 


T is a commentary on the widespread ramifications 

of modern international commerce that our armies 

in France, as wellas those of England, France, Italy 
and the other countries associated with them in the 
war are enabled to remain dryshod through the aid of 
a commodity found only in the half-explored forests 
of the heart of South America. Since the war began 
the importance of quebracho as a tanning agent has 
greatly increased, and it is now said to be the most 
valuable of all the materials used for this purpose. 
It is particularly useful for army purposes in that it 
is employed in the tanning of sole leather, which is 
used freely in the manufacture of the heavy and durable 
“trench” shoes. It has also the valuable quality of 
acting quickly and thoroughly, and of aiding in the 
action of other tanning materials on the raw leather. 
Its best work is done, in fact, when it is mixed with 
other materials such as the extract of mangrove, chest- 
nut, or oak bark, according to a recent report issued 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

With the coming of the European War the demand 
for quebracho grew insistent because of the immediate 
need for leather for military uses and because of the 
curtailment of supplies of certain other tanning agents, 
and while not indispensable it can now be termed prac- 
tically a war essential. 

Where Trees are found 

Quebracho is of special interest to students of Latin 
American resources because it is one of the few “na- 
tural monopolies” of South America, in much the same 
way in which potash has been a natural monopoly of 
Germany, jute of India, and henequen of Yucatan.- It 
is a distinctly South American wood. It is not, how- 
ever, a product of the whole continent, but of a region 
of some 300,000 square miles in the central part of the 
continent, the center of this region being that terri- 
tory known as “El Gran Chaco” in northern Argentina 
and western Paraguay. 

These two countries are the chief source of the me 
terial but the trees are found and exploited also in 
parts of Bolivia, Brazil, and Uruguay. They are 
cattered through the forests, not being grouped into 
groves like the trees of the United States, and this 
distribution makes cutting operations much more cost- 
ly. The extent of the forests containing quebracho 
trees has not been definitely ascertained, but there is 
no fear that the wood will soon be exhausted, as the 
present cut is said to be less than the probable an- 
nual growth. 

The largest extract-producing company is in Argen- 
tina, where in 1910 nine companies in all were operat- 
ing. This company is known as “La Forestal,” its 
registered name being Forestal Land, Timber, and 
Railways Co., Ltd. It owns over 4,700,000 acres, has 
railways and lighters, engages in stock raising, and 
has an authorized capital of $15,695,000 (U. S. gold), 
half of which is “ordinary” or common, and the other 
half preferred. The capital was practically doubled 
a few years ago, previous to which it had returned as 
high as 24 per cent. dividends on ordinary shares. 
It supplies nearly two-thirds of the total Argentine 
production of extract, operating a number of factories. 
Other concerns in Argentina also have large outputs, 
one producing 1,000 tons monthly and another 600 





tons. German machinery is largely used in both Argen- 
tine and Paraguayan factories, and there is some Ger- 
man capital in the industry. 

Method of Manufacture 

In obtaining the extract from the wood the usual 
method in the modern factories is to press the logs 
against revolving cylinders faced with many sharp, 
strong knives. The logs are thus reduced to fine chips, 
which are placed either in vats of water and boiled 
or in closed copper containers and subjected to steam. 
The resulting liquid, which in the case of the second 
method is very concentrated, is cooled by being passed 
through pipes, and then stands a sufficient time to 
allow the insoluble matter to settle or else this matter 
is precipitated by the use of chemicals. This process 
also operates to decolorize the liquid. It is then 
evaporated until the proportion of water is either 50 
or 60 per cent., when it is shipped in liquid form, or 
20 to 25 per cent., when it becomes solid on cooling. 
About 23 per cent. of the weight of the wood is repre- 
sented by the extract. 

The fact that the number of companies engaged in 
the extract industry is comparatively small has led to 
combinations’ for the purpose of reducing production 
and raising prices. The first of these was effected in 
1907, and resulted in the formation of a selling syndi- 
cate to market the product of most of the companies 
in Argentina and Paraguay. It was successful in 
raising prices from about 60 pesos to 70 and 75 pesos 
per metric ton, but was dissolved in 1909 because of 
differences among the companies comprising it. Prices 
again fell, and by 1913 they were so low that some 
factories ceased operations. The coming of the war, 
however, put the industry in South America into a 
flourishing condition, partly by increasing the demand 
and partly by eliminating the competition of German 
extract producers, who had been able to sell their 
product at a price of $55.70 to $58.75 (U. S. gold) per 
ton, delivered at German ports, as compared with about 
$59, which had been figured as the cost, without profits, 
of laying the extract down in Buenos Aires. ; 


Price Touches $236 Per Ton 

Under the new conditions prices went skyward and 
in 1916 reached $236 per ton. The natural results of 
this advance, however, including increased production 
and the use of other materials for tanning, were supple- 
mented by certain restrictions placed on exports to 
Scandinavian countries, and the price dropped rapidly 
to less than $100 per ton. Another combination, in- 
cluding six Argentine and four Paraguayan companies, 
was formed, and a Buenos Aires firm named as repre- 
‘sentative to do all the buying and selling. Whether 
due to this action or not extract prices during 1917 
have been maintained at a good level, from $125 tc 
$170 per ton. It is said that lower prices are made 
to Argentine buyers than to those across the sea. 

In 1916 the total quantity of extract exported was 
97,574 tons, valued at $18,975,000 and of logs 161,734 
tons valued at $2,240,000. Of the extract 34,096 tons 
went to the United Kingdom, 24,693 tons to the Unitec 
States, 13,762 tons to Russia, and 11,282 tons to Italy 
The United States took the largest share of the logs 
60,519 tons, followed by Paraguay, 44,061 tons (evi- 
dently merely local shipments, perhaps to extract 
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factories near the border); the United Kingdom, 14,- 
216 tons; Italy 17,669 tons; and France 16,503 tons. 
In the first nine months of 1917 exports of extract 
amounted to 58,675 tons valued at $9,618,000 and of 
logs 105,786 tons valued at $1,527,164. The United 
States led in amount of extract taken, with 19,354 tons, 
followed by the United Kingdom with 12,793 tons. 
Over half the logs went to the United States, the 
amount being 66,106 tons, France taking 14,312 tons 
and the United Kingdom 9,959 tons. 





DRUGS NOT ON PREFERENTIAL LIST 


Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the War Industries 
Board has issued a statement showing “a general clas- 
sification of purposes adopted by the Priorities Board 
for which preference treatment will be accorded and 
the defined policy with respect to new construction,” 
The list follows: 

“Ships, including destroyers and submarine chasers; 
munitions, military and naval supplies and operation; 
fuel—domestic consumption and manufacturing nec- 
essities named herein; food and collateral industries— 
foodstuffs for human consumption and plants handling 
men, feeding stuffs for domestic fowls and animals and 
plants handling same; all tools, utensils, implements, 
machinery, and equipment required for production, 
harvesting and distribution, milling, preparing, canning 
and refining foods and feeds such as seeds of foods 
and feeds, binder twine, etc.; products of collateral in- 
dustries, such as fertilizer, insecticides and fungicides; 
containers for foods and feeds; collageral products, 
materials and equipment for preservation of foods and 
feeds, such as ammonia and other refrigeration sup- 
plies, including ice; clothing for civilian population; 
railroad, or other necessary transportation equipment, 
including water transportation; and public utilities, 
serving war industries, army, navy and civilian popula- 
tion.” 

In addition, Chairman Baruch states that the 
Priorities Board will, from time to time, promulgate 
preference lists, including not only clasdes of in- 
dustries, but individual plants whose operations are 
of exceptional importance. 

Drugs and medicines have been ignored in the 
rromotion of the above list, and it is probable that 
the Drug Trede Conference will make representations 
to the Board in order that the situation may be 
remedied. 





The amount of opium in bond at New York on May 
1, was 17,530 pounds, against 4,238 on the same date 
last year. 





The stock of quinine in London on May 1 was 231,- 
824 ounces, against 1,167,248 ounces on the same date 
last year. 





It is reported that a plant for the manufacture of 
castor oil will be constructed at Gainesville, Fla., cost- 
ing $2,000,000. 





The Internal Revenue Department has ruled that no 
penalty attaches for failure to return the November 
tax on proprietary medicines where a druggist can 
show that the failure to make a return was not his 
fault. The Government blanks were not printed in 
time, yet the local collectors of the Department of 
Internal Revenue at many points reported the drug- 
gists as evading the law. 
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The Crescent Color Company, Plainfield, N. j., 
making rapid progress in the construction of a oo 
addition to its plant to cost about $30,000. 


The Gray Chemical Company, Roulette, Pa., is con. 
sidering plans for the construction of a new one-story 
addition to its plant, about 40 x 300 feet, to cost $15,000, 


The Texas Chemical Company, Houston, Tex., has 
filed notice of an increase in its capitalization from 
$100,000 to $150,000, to provide for expansion. 


The Nevin Chemical Company, St. Louis, Mo., a 
Delaware incorporation, has recently filed notice of 
an increase in its capital from $200,000 to $300,000, 
to provide for expansion. 


The Reslow Chemical Company, 711 Riverside Ave- 
nue, Lyndhurst, N. J., is considering plans for the in- 
stallation of the necessary equipment for the elimina- 
tion of the acid fumes at its plant. 


The Southern Fertilizer & Chemical Company, 
Savannah, Ga., has filed notice of an increase in its 
capital from $250, 000 to $1, 000, 000, to provide for busi- 
ness extensions. 


The Nelson-Baker Company, La Fayette and Brook- 
lyn Avenues, Detroit, Mich., manufacturing chemists, 
has recently awarded a contract for the construction 
of a new addition to its plant to cost about $12,000. 


The Bell Loids Chemical Company, Jersey City, 
N. J., has filed notice of authorization to operate a 
plant at 952 West Side Avenue for the manufacture 
of drugs. William Rabinowitch, 952 West Side Ave- 
nue, heads the company. 





The United States Government, War Department, 
Washington, D. C., is said to have acquired the plant 
of the Charleston Alloy Steel Company at Belle, W. 
Va., for a consideration of about $500,000, and proposes 
to equip the works for the production of chemicals. 


The Barrett Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has awarded a contract for the construction of a 
new chemical distillation building, two-story rein- 
forced-concrete and brick, about 90 x 110 feet, at 
Bermuda and Market streets. 


The U. S. Color & Chemical Company, 15 Custom 
House Street, Boston, Mass., is having plans prepared 
for the construction of a new one-story addition to its 
plant at Ashland. The structure will be about 50 x 
80 feet. 





DYEWOOD PLANT AT MOBILE 

The Consumers Dyewood Products Corporation, 
with authorized capital of $300,000 is building a plant 
near Mobile, Ala., on the Gulf, Mobile and Northern 
Railroad. G. A. La Vallee, president of the dyewood 
company, says they have chartered vessels to bring 
logwood from Haiti. The finished products are to be 
shipped to the Obex Company, Marietta, O., in which 
Mr. La Vallee is also interested. . 

The plant will cover ten acres. The capacity will 
be about 1,800 barrels of extract per month. Mr. 
La Vallee and G. P. Ward, assistant treasurer will 
live ip Mobile. The offices of the company remain 
in New York. By locating the plant at Mobile the 
company avoids transportation of the logwood sticks 
and consequent delays. 
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Tin Trade of United States 


The practical suspension of the importation of pig 
tin into the United States affects an industry turning 
out at the present time over $100,000,000 worth of 
roducts. All of the tin used in the manufacture of the 
$100,000,000 worth of tin plate now produced in the 
United States is imported, more than 90 per cent. of 
it originating in the Orient, and with the partial sus- 
pension of shipments from that part of the world, 
recently announced, the United States becomes more 
dependent upon its South American neighbor, Bolivia, 
which produces about 20 per cent. of the world’s tin 
and is practically the only world producer of tin out- 
side the Orient. 

While we consume about one-half of the world’s tin, 
all efforts to develop a successful tin mining industry 
in the United States have thus far proved unsuccess- 
ful. Small quantities have been found in Alaska and 
smaller quantities in other parts of the United States 
but not enough to supply even one per cent. of the 
large and steadily increasing quantity required by 
our tin plate and other industries. The quantity of 
tin imported into the United States has grown from 
70 million Ibs in 1900 to approximately 150 million Ibs. 
in 1917. 

During this period the quantity of tin plate produced 
in this country has grown from 42 million lbs. in 1892 
to 1 billion Ibs. in 1903, 2 billion Ibs. in 1912, 1,845,- 
000,000 Ibs. in 1914, and 2,766,000,000 Ibs. in 1916, says 
the National City Bank. The distribution of this tin 
plate now exported extends to practically every part 
of the world. Of the 523 million lbs. exported in 1917, 
64 million lbs. went to Argentina, 30 millions to India, 
20 millions to the Dutch East Indies, from which much 
of the tin for its manufacture is imported, 11 millions 
to Straits Settlements, which supply an even larger 
quantity of the tin used in the manufacture, 23 million 
Ibs. to China, 49 millions to Japan, 2 millions to Asiatic 
Russia, while even the United Kingdom, which ranks 
next to the United States as a manufacturer of tin 
plate, took in 1916, 54 million lbs. of our output and in 
1915, 26 million Ibs. 





Edward L. da Roza, manager of the Elk Grove 
Winery, located near Sacramento, Cal., has offered to 
make a compromise settlement with the government 
for $50,000 to have the charges against him removed. 
This winery was recently closed on the charge that 
the management was defrauding the government by us- 
ing cancelled internal revenue stamps. Justus S. War- 
dell, collector of internal revenue, has referred the 
compromise offer to the authorities at Washington, 
In case the compromise amount is accepted the winery 


‘ will not only be compelled to pay the $50,000 offered, 


but $20,000 additional in fines and penalties. 





Under the direction of Justus S. Wardell, collector 
of internal revenue, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Cal., whiskey valued at $25,000 has been seized at the 
establishment of E. Martin & Co., Second and Folsom 
streets. Government officials declare that the firm has 
been selling “short” barrels of liquor. It is said that 
offers to compromise have been rejected by Washing- 
ton officials and that the local collector has been in- 
structed to prosecute. : 





The Spencer Kellogg & Sons Linseed Oil Co., with 
offices in the Monadnock Building, is planning to erect 
a large factory within the confines of the Greater San 
Francisco, probably in Oakland, Cal. 
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Trade Notes && Personals 


The Carus Chemical Co., La Salle, Ill., permanganate 
of potash, has established an office in New York at 
No. 253 Broadway. 














Herman B. Bercow, formerly with J. A. Van Brunt 
& Co., Inc., has opened offices as a broker at 130 
Fulton Street, New York, and will deal in chemicals, 
drugs and dyestuffs. 





Gum olibanum was held free of duty under para- 
graph 477, tariff act of 1913, in a decision by G. A. 
Hay, Board of General Appraisers of New York, on 
protest of J. L. Hopkins & Co., 100 William street. 





A cablegram from Consul General Robert P. Skinner, 
at London, states that all cocoa butter imported into 
the United Kingdom after June 29 will be requisitioned 
by the Food Controller; also all cocoa butter manu- 
factured in that country. 





Arthur C. Trask, secretary and general sales man- 
ager of Marden, Orth & Hastings Corporation, is ex- 
pected back in New York early next week. During 
his siv weeks’ absence, Mr. Trask has visited in suc- 
cession the Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco and 
Seattle branches of his concern, and a number of cities 
in the Central States and the Far West. 





The work of the Government in developing processes 
for the fixation of nitrogen is discussed at length in the 
new Year Book of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. In this discussion Frederick W. Brown, 
of the Bureau of Soils, speaks very encouragingly of 
a new process, involving the use of carbide, which ap- 
pears to have advantage over the cyanamid methods, 
and which, through economies effected, may be able 
to operate successfully under American conditions. 





The committee on cinder nuisance of the Down Town 
League has received a complaint against the National 
Aniline and Chemical Company made by the New 
York Steam Company, that its delicate machines and 
dies had been damaged by cinders from the chemical 
company’s plant. The chemical company offered to 
permit any inquiry into its operation and expressed 
belief that its smokestack devices prevented exodus of 
cinders as much as possible. A committee was named 
to take up the matter with the Health Department. 


a 





Commercial failures of manufacturers of chemicals 
and drugs numbered three in May, 1918, and the liabil- 
ities amounted to only $22,757. In paints and oils 
there were four failures and the total liabilities 
amounted to $15,812. In 1917 there were five failures 
of drug and chemical firms in May, and in 1916, three 
failures. In May, 1917, there were three failures of firms 
manufacturing paints and oils, and in 1916, only one fail- 
ure. Among traders in drugs and chemicals in May, 1918, 
there were 22 failures compared with 26 in May, 1917, 
and 42 in May, 1916. The liabilities of firms that failed 
in May, 1918, amounted to $474,190. There was only 
one failure in the paint and oil trade compared with 
three in May, 1917, and five in May, 1916. 
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The Drug & Chemical Markets 





GOOD DEMAND FOR ALL DRUGS 


General Tendency of Prices is Upward, But Increased 


Supplies of Some Crude Materials Stimulate Pro- 
duction and a few Products Decline 


There is a good inquiry for drugs and fine chemicals, 
but trading is hampered by scant supplies. On the 
other hand, increased receipts of some crude materials 
augmented production of a number of finished prod- 
ucts, which caused a downward tendency in prices. 
Crude drug prices are tending upward. Medicinal 
gums are active and several notable price gains were 
established. 


Flowers ruled steady. Many roots closed firmer, 
though a few varieties were easier. Seeds, herbs and 
leaves met with light trading. Coriander and cumin 
were steady while cardamoms are tending upward on 
a better export demand. 

Sharp advances were established for cocaine hydro- 
chloride, santonin crystals, tragacanth gums and oils 
of ‘geranium, wormseed and bay. Antipyrene was 
lowered $2 a pound. Thymol crystals are lower. 





PRICE CHANGES IN NEW YORK 
(Original Packages) 


Advanced 

Sabadilla Seed, 1c 

Saffron Flowers, Valencia, 25c 
Santonin. Crystals, Powdered, $7 
Sodium, Benzoate, U. S. P., 15c 
Sumac Berries, 1c 

Tamarinds, Ic 

Tonka Beans, Angostura, 4c 
Tragacanth, Aleppo Firsts, We 
Uva Ursi Leaves, Ic 

Vanilla Beans, 10c 


Declined 


Burlock Root, 4c 

Camphor. Refined 2c 

Oil of Spearmint, 10c 

Thymol, Crystals, U. S. P., 30 


Amy] Acetate, 25c 
Asafoetida —y Powdered, 


S. FP. 
Cocaine Hydrochloride, $1 
Guaiac Gum, 4c 
Mercury, Flasks, $3 
Oil of Bay. 35c 
Oil of Geranium, Bourbon, 50c 
Oil of Sassafras, Natural, 10c 
Oil of Wormseed, 25c 


Angelica Root, 5c 
Antipyrine, $2 

Balsam, South American, 6%4c 
Belladonna Leaves, 15c 





Amyl Acetate—Keener selling competition forced 
prices down 25c to $5.10@$5.15 a gallon, in large drums. 
Absence of demand restricted sales of large invoices. 

Anise Seed, Star—A routine demand and some sell- 
ing pressure led to a decline of lc to 27c@28c a 
pound, 

Antipyrene—Prices were lowered $2 to $18@ $19 
a pound, in bulk, due to increased selling competition 
and a light inquiry. 

Balsam, Copaiba—Lack of demand and increased 
offerings resulted in a decline in quotations of 5%c 
to 84%c@85c a pound for South American goods. 

Bay Oil—With importations practically suspended 
and supplies here nearly depleted, prices scored a not- 
able gain of 35c to $2.75@$3 a pound. Sales were 
limited to small quantities owing to light offerings. 

Camphor, Japanese—In response to larger offerings 
and absence of demand, prices were lowered 2c to 


$1.08@$1.10 a pound for 2% pound slabs, with the 
undertone easier. 
Carbon Disulphide, Technical—Makers reduced 


quotations %c to 9c@9%%c a pound, in bulk for lots of 
500 pounds, drums extra. Smaller inquiries and larger 





production were the cause of the decline. Many- 
facturers cannot ship larger quantities than 500 pounds, 
owing to Interstate Commerce regulation. 

Celery Seed—Absence of inquiries weakened prices, 
holder reducing quotations %c to 374%4@38c a pound, 

Cocaine Hydrochloride—Manufacturers raised prices 
$1 to $11.25 for crystals in bulk and $11 an ounce for 
granulated. The rise was due to the smallness of 
stocks and scarcity of coca leaves. 

Copaiba, South American—In some quarters sellers 
lowered quotations 5¥%c to 84%4c@85c a pound, due 
to lack of demand. 

Coriander Seed, Mogador—In response to selling 
pressure the price of unbleached was lowered 3c to 
14%c@14%c a pound. 

Chillies, Japanese—Although the trend is easy, 
holders were asking 171%4c@18c a pound, which re- 
sulted in small sales. 

Cream of Tartar—Makers are repeating 65%c a 
pound for U. S. P., and 65c a pound for powdered 99 
per cent. The trend of the market is easy owing to 
larger offerings at 75c a pound for powdered. 

Geranium Oil, Bourbon—Dealers raised prices 50c 
to $8@$8.50 a pound. The rise is based on scant 
supplies of crude material and of the oil. 

Ginger, African—Lack of buying orders resulted in 


j prices closing %4c lower to 13%c@l4c a pound. 


Glycerin, C. P—A quiet tone pervades the market, 
refiners quoting 63c a gallon in drums. Second hands 
are offering parcels at lower quotations. 

Guaiac Gum—Holders raised prices 4c to 94c@$l 
a pound, due to a further curtailment of powdered 
stocks. 

Mercury—Owing to smaller arrivals from the coast, 
selling agents in most quarters raised prices $3 to 
$118@$120, a flask of 75 pounds. Second hands are 
asking higher prices. Inquiries are light. 

Nux Vomica—Some holders advanced quotations to 
15c a pound, owing to the increased difficulty of re- 
plenishing stocks here. Scattered lots could have been 
obtained at 14%c a pound. 

Oak Bark, Red, White—Diminishing supplies, cul- 
minated in price advances of 2c and 3c a pound to 7c 
@8c for red and white barks. 

Pepper, Singapore, White—Trading is chiefly con- 
fined to export parcels. Domestic needs are fairly 
well supplied. Holders raised quotations Yc to 3334c 
@34c a pound. 

Potassium Permanganate—Scant inquiries and an 
accumulation of supplies, coupled with keener selling 
competition, led to a reduction of 45c to $3.05@$3.15 
a pound. 

Quinine—Trading among second hands is quiet, and 
sellers quote $1.05@$1.10, while $1 an ounce is being 
named in some quarters. Domestic makers continue to 
quote on the basis of 90c an ounce for sulphate in lots 
of 100-ounce tins. 


Resorcin Crystals, U. S. P—Makers lowered prices 
25c to $7.75@$8 a pound, in response to freer selling 
and lower offerings by second hands. 


Rosemary Oil—Higher markets abroad caused an 
upward trend of prices here. Holders in most quarters 
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repeated the quotation of 90c, while some sellers were 
asking $1@$1.10 a pound. 

Saccharin—Larger inquiries and diminishing stocks 
resulted in makers quoting an advance of $1 to $21@ 
$21.50 for U. S. P. soluble and to $22@$22.50 a pound 
for insoluble. 

Saffron Flowers, Valencia—Smaller stocks, which 
curtailed offerings, led to a rise in price of 25c to $15 
@$15.50 a pound. 

Santonin—Prices scored a sharp gain of $7 to $45 
for crystals and $45.50 a pound for powdered. Small- 
ness of stocks and a larger demand are responsible for 
the rise. 

Sassafras Oil, Natural—Handlers raised prices 10c 
to $2.10@$2.15 a pound, in response to diminishing 
supplies and good inquiries. 

Spearmint Oil—Lack of demand and larger offerings 
resulted in a decline of 10c to $3.50@$3.60 a pound. 

Sumac Berries—Absence of arrivals and limited sup- 
plies forced up prices lc to 6c@7c a pound. 

Tamarinds—A broader demand and diminishing sup- 
plies, resulted in a rise of 25c to $4.95 for kegs and 
lc to 9%4c@10c a pound for supplies in barrels. 

Tonka Beans—Smaller supplies drove up prices 4c 
to 94¢c@$1 a pound. Offerings are being made at 96c 
@97c a pound for Angostura. 

Tragacanth, Aleppo No. 1—Holders raised prices 
30c to $2.70@$2.80 a pound, owing to extreme scarcity 
and uncertainty as to future arrivals. 

Thymol—Prices continued weak under active selling 
resulting in a further decline of 20c to $14@$14.20 
a pound for crystals, U. S. P. 

Uva Ursi Leaves—Smaller stocks and larger in- 
quiries led to a further advance of lc to 21c@24c a 
pound. 

Vanilla Beans—Stronger primary markets and 
smaller stocks here resulted in higher prices. There 
was an advance of 10c to $3.25@$3.50 a pound for 
cuts. 

Wormseed Oil—Holders announced another advance 
of 25c to $9.75@$10 a pound, based on meager stocks 
and a scarcity of crude material. 





WOOD PRODUCTS PLANT IN TENNESSEE 

It is expected that the new chemical plant at Syles, 
Tenn., will be completed by December, this year. 
The cost is estimated at $1,300,000. The Bon Air Coal 
and Iron Corporation of Nashville is building the 
works. The completed factory will produce from 2,000 
to 3,000 gallons of wood alcohol, 40,000 pounds of ace- 
tate of lime and 10,000 bushels of charcoal. All the 
alcohol and acetate of lime will be taken by the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of manufacturing explosives, 
while the output of charcoal will be burned in the 
Bon Air Coal & Iron company’s iron furnace. This 
furnace will be blown in with a daily capacity of from 
75 to 100 tons of charcoal iron after the completion of 
the $150,000 improvements. 

About $800,000 is the cost of the construction and 
$500,000 the cost of the machinery for the chemical 
plant. The main retort building will be of brick, steel 
and corrugated iron, 350 feet long by 80 feet wide. 
Other buildings are the office, dormitories, mess halls, 
20-room hotel and 200 dwellings. 





The E. I. du Pont De Nemours Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del., is said to have been awarded a contract by 
the Government for the construction of a large new 
powder packing plant in Henrico County, near Rich- 
mond, Va., the proect to cost over $2,000,000. 
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CUSTOMS RULING ON MEDICINALS 


A customs decision was announced last week by the 
Treasury Department authorizing a change in practice 
in the classification of homotropine hydrobromide and 
other similar medicinal preparations composed in part 
of coal tar products, though not in chief value of such 
products. It has been the practice to assess such 
articles with duty as medicinal preparations and not to 
classify medicinals under the act of September 8, 1916, 
unless in chief value of coal tar. 

The composition of homotropine hydrobromide is as 
follows: Tropine 39.35 per cent.; mandalic acid 37.95 
per cent.; hydrobromic acid 22.75 per cent. 

The mandalic acid constituent is prepared from coal 
tar products. It is proposed to change the classifica- 
tion to medicinals, dutiable at 30 per cent. ad valorem. 
The following are some of the medicinals to which this 
ruling will apply in addition to homotropine hydro- 
bromide. 

Eserine salicylate, theobromine salicylate, caffeine 
sodium benzoate, bismuth borophenate, guaiacol ben- 
zoate, and guaiacol salicylate. 





NEW ZINC OXIDE PRICES 


The New Jersey Zinc Company announces the fol- 
lowing prices on American and French process zinc 
oxide, effective on contract for the third quarter of 
the year: . 
American Process 


Less 
Carloads Carloads 
BEANE hiss cpeidinmsewaemele's 10c 10%c 
SERINE irae ainislinsa anny ehoreiere oc 934c 10c 
SUI OTIO’.: cavs.siasdeearsmenwies 9%4c 9c 
TCO cae wini case ciarmneete 9c 9%c 
French Process “Florence Brands” 
Less 
Carloads Carloads 
Witten eed inca aiiiees 14c 14% c 
Gteen GEA) ook tecawids 13%e 1334¢ 
REG SOON eiaictecatisesiyeo@inicnece 13c 13%4c 


Contracts will be written at carload prices when at 
least a total of 20 tons of all grades is taken during: 


the three months’ period. 
“A 





BIDS SOUGHT FOR LINSEED OIL 


On June 18, bids will be opened for large quantities 
of raw and boiled linseed oil, for delivery at the vari- 
ous navy yards throughout the country. The items are 
as follows: 152,000 gallons raw linseed oil, in 8,000- 
gallon cars; 82,000 gallons raw, in 50-gallon drums; 
3,600 gallons raw, in 10-gallon commercial cans; 61,- 
000 gallons raw, in commercial 5-gallon cans and cases; 
500 gallons boiled linseed oil, in 50-gallon drums; 1,- 
000 gallons boiled, in 10-gallon commercial cans; 31,- 
000 gallons boiled, in commercial 5-gallon cans and 
cases. 

Bidders must give the name and address of the per- 
son or firm to whom empty drums are to be returned, 
and’ each drum must be stenciled with the name of 
material and name of manufacturer. All drums will 
be returned by the Government, at the contractor’s 
expense, within six months after date of delivery of 
the material. All drums not returned within this period 
will be paid for. j 


Fritsche Brothers, 82 Beekman Street, New York, 
announce removal of their Boston office to the Board 
of Trade Building, and the appointment of A. W. Mc- 
Key as manager, F. W. Atwood having resigned to 
take up other business. 
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Heavy Chemical Markets 








CHEMICAL PRICES FIRM AND HIGHER 


Caustic Soda and Soda Ash in Better Demand— 
Bleaching Powder Offered More Freely—Strong In- 
quiry for Alums—Acids Scarce and High 
The tendency of prices is still upward. This condi- 

tion applies to practically every item in the list except 
bleaching powder, which is now being offered freely 
with prices slightly lower for spot as well as future 
positions. Soda ash, as well as caustic soda have been 
in better demand during the interval, and despite the 
fact that prices named at the close are not materially 
higher, there is additional underlying strength to the 
situation, and the majority of large factors in the 
local market were predicting heavy buying soon. 


The acid market is unusually tight. Offerings are 
few, and where there is spot material available holders 
are asking such high prices that consumers are buy- 
ing only when it is absolutely imperative that they 
take on stocks to tide them over. Very little of the 
acids is available in the open market, and for the most 
part it appears that offerings will be still smaller. 
Occasionally quotations are heard in the open market 
on some of the acids, but when these are followed up 
it is found that the supplies reported as available have 
gone to consumers on contract. 

Acetic acid, 28 per cent. is higher than a week ago. 
Glacial acetic also shows a sharp advance for what- 
ever material is available, and at 66%c a pound, there 
is not a great deal to be had. The 70, as well as the 
80 per cent. acetic was nominal at the close. Sulphuric 
acid has followed the general upward movement. It 
is almost impossible to locate any of 60 degree. The 
66 degree brimstone has again advanced in the spot 
market, with offerings of oleum and battery limited in 
the spot market. 

The demand for the various grades of alums has been 
steady. Aluminum sulphate has ruled steady, and 
there appears to be an upward trend to the situation. 
Considerable activity has been noted in the local 
market on copper sulphate and prices have been well 
maintained during the interval. Acetate of lead, 
caustic potash, and foreign and domestic prussiates 
of potash have held firm and trading has been limited 
to spot material. 

Acid, Acetic—The present requirements of the 
Government for all varieties of acetic acid are so 
strong that practically the bulk of the production con- 
tinues to go in that direction. Glacial acetic was 
quoted at the unusually high level of 65%c to 66%4c a 
pound. The 28 per cent. test has taken a sharp ad- 
vance and the prevailing prices were from 18%c to 
19%4c a pound. Small sales of the 56 per cent. have 
been noted at 2734c to 28c a pound, but it is hardly 
possible that these quotations would hold where large 
quantities were involved. The 70 and 80 per cent 
materials are not offered on the open market, and 
prices on these two grades continue nominal. 

Acid, Muriatic—At works sellers were quoting 1%c 
to 2c a pound for the 18 degree; 2c to 2%c for the 
20 degree, and from 23%4c to 3c a pound for the 22 
degree. From a number of directions it was reported 
that comparatively large quantities of this acid were 
available at plants. Apparently producers have been 
unable to move stocks promptly owing to lack of tank 
cars and carboys. 











Acid, Nitric—Aside from the 40 degree nitric the 
local situation continues nominal, as only small quan- 
tities of any of the other tests have been offered in 
the open market during the week. In one or two di- 
rections there have been offers of the 40 degree as low 
as 8c a pound, and at the same time some are holding 
at %c higher, and even up to 9c a pound. Where 
prices on the 42 degree material have been obtainable 
sellers are asking 9%c a pound, and up. 


Acid, Sulphuric—All grades of sulphuric continue in 
exceptionally heavy demand from consumers, but the 
Government is taking such large quantities that makers 
are apparently unable to meet the outside demand and 
take care of the Government’s requirements at the 
same time. The pyrite material has been nominal 
for several weeks. There have been a few offers of the 
66-degree brimstone and prices for these stocks have 
ranged in the neighborhood of $40 a ton, sellers tanks, 
sellers works. Oleum on the spot has been quoted at 
$60@$65 a ton, drums included; although in some 
quarters higher prices have been heard for spot oleum. 


Alums—Apparently there has been a slight upward 
tendency in the New York market on alums. There 
is a great deal of speculation among local dealers, but 
despite this fact the majority of conservative holders 
of spot stocks were quoting 44%4c@5c a pound for the 
ammonium lump; 9c@10c a pound for the potassium 
lump; 2034c@2134c a pound for the potassium chrome 
and 18%c@19%c a pound for the ammonium chrome. 


Aluminum Sulphate—From 3%c to 4c a pound ap- 
pears to be the prevailing quotation for the high test, 
which is in stronger demand, while the low test, or 
commercial grade, continues to be held at 2%c@2%c 
a pound. Those who are in a position to know state 
that the production of both grades is below normal 
on account of a shortage of labor. 


Bleaching Powder—For bleaching powder in ex- 
port drums 2%c a pound appears to be the prevailing 
price, although in some directions %4c higher continues 
to be heard. For stocks in domestic drums there were 
free offerings at the close at 2c a pound, despite the fact 
that some were quoting %c a pound higher. The ma- 
jority of large producers continue to curtail their out- 
put and so far as can be learned there has been no large 
accumulation of stocks. 


Copper Sulphate—There is a strong consumer inquiry 
for spot material and business that has passed has been 
of fair volume. The regular traders in this market were 
quoting 9%c a pound and even higher for ordinary busi- 
ness. In one or two directions 8%4c a pound was heard 
for the Nichols brand of large crystals. So far as can be 
learned stocks in the spot market have been sufficient to 
take care of the orders that have been placed. 


Lead Acetate—Closing prices, in the main, were 
steady at 1534c@l6%c a pound for the brown sugar; 
174%4c@17'%4c a pound for the white crystals; 16c@16%c a 
pound for the broken cakes, and from 17%c@18%c 2 
pound for the granulated. Large factors in this mar- 
ket say that supplies available on spot are not heavy, 
and in view of the many inquiries that are being received 
from all directions holders are not inclined to do a great 
deal of shading, regardless of quantity or buyer. 
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Potash, Caustic—The consumer demand for this 
raaterial has improved considerably during the interval, 
and although supplies are not abundant they seem to be 
in sufficient quantity to take care of the orders that are 
being placed. Quotations for the high test material range 
from 83%4c to 84c a pound, on spot, while the low test 
continues to be quoted 63c@63¥c a pound. 

Potassium Prussiate—The domestic stocks of prus- 
siate of potash are in steady demand from the majority of 
consumers, and prices are unusually firm at $1.18@$1.25 
a pound for the yellow, and from $2.85@$2.95 a pound 
for the red. It is only occasionally that any offers are 
heard on the Japanese material and importers say that 
at this time there is nothing to indicate any improvement in 
the situation since the market is -already in a sold-up 
condition on futures. 

Soda Ash—Closing figures in this market for soda 
ash in bags was $2.35@$2.45 per hundred pounds, while 
for stocks in barrels spot prices were from $2.80 to $2.90 
per hundred pounds. A good inquiry was noted and the 
spot market has been fairly active. So far as can be 
learned supplies of both bag and barrel material have 
been sufficient to take care of all orders promptly. For 
dense ash, however, there has not been a great deal of 
buying interest, and in single bags perhaps $3.35 per 
hundred pounds, at works, could be done. 

Soda, Caustic—Buying interest is apparently im- 
proving in this market for caustic soda and closing quo- 
tations were from $4.50 to $4.60 per hundred pounds, ac- 
cording to quantity. While it was stated that sales have 
passed as low as $4.45 per hundred pounds, it is thought 
that the quantity involved at this figure was small. Users 
are inquiring about prices for over the balance of the 
year and the majority of makers are quoting $4.80 per 
hundred pounds. 

Sodium Nitrate—Around $4.05 per hundred pounds 
appears to be the prevailing quotation. The consumer de- 
mand is strong and during the week stocks that have 
reached this country have been insufficient to take care 
of the orders. 





HEARING ON CHEMICAL FUMES 


Dr. Hermann H. Biggs, State Commissioner of Health 
received a statement from the General Chemical Com- 
pany, at the hearing, last week regarding the fumes 
from New Jersey which annoy residents of Riverside 
Drive, New York, in which it was denied that any 
obnoxious odors had come from the General Chemi- 
cal plant since January 1, 1916. The company officials 
said they were expending $40,000 on a system to 
control the escaping fumes. Representatives of the 
Corn Products Company denied that any noxious 
fumes come from their plant. 

Attorneys for the residents of Riverside Drive asked 
for a continuance of the hearings in order to intro- 
duce the -evidence of experts and of New York police- 
men who had been taking notes of the conditions. The 
additional witnesses will be heard on July 1 at the 
Academy of Medicine, 17 West Forty-third street, 
New York. 





An amendment to the food control bill offered by 
Representative C. H. Randall, of California, would 
prohibit the use of food, fruits or feeds in the produc- 
tion of malt or vinous liquors for beverage purposes. 
If the amendment should pass and the agricultural bill 
so amended be signed by thePresident, permits would 
be necessary and bonds required for the purchase of 
wines and malt liquors for pharmaceutical use. 
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BUILDING 300 BY-PRODUCT OVENS 

The H. Koppers Company announces that it has been 
awarded a contract by the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company for the construction of a by-product coke 
plant of 300 ovens. This plant will have a carbonizing 
capacity of approximately 2,000,000 tons per year, and 
will replace beehive coking capacity to that amount. 
The plant wiil be equipped for the recovery of ammonia 
in the form of ammonium sulphate, of tar and of ben- 
zol and toluol as pure products. 

The ammonium sulphate and pure toluol from this 
plant will be sold to the Government for war purposes. 
The steel company proposes to use the gas in its steel 
plant operations. 

It is also announced that the H. Koppers Company 
is to build two more batteries of by-product ovens for 
the plant of the Steel Corporation at Clairton, Pa. 
This will give the Steel Corporation a plant of 748 
ovens, which when completed will be the largest by- 
product coke plant in the world. The plant of the 
Illinois Steel Company at Gary, Ind., which has recent- 
ly added 140 Koppers ovens to its original installation 
of 560 ovens, is at present the largest by-product coke 
oven plant in the world. 





SICILIAN EXPORTS TO U. S. 


An increase of nearly $1,000,000 is given in the value 
of the articles invoiced at the American consulate at 
Catania, Sicily, for the United States during 1917 com- 
pared with the preceding year. Almonds and essential 
oils show a good increase. The following were the 
principal articles invoiced, with their quantity and 
value: 








1916 1917 
Articles Quantity Value Quantity Value 
—— Of lime, 1b6. ...ccceoee 8,324,325 $2,012,298 6,579,150 $1,964,198 
Tuit: 
Tet. Bring, IBG: scissceccccn 1,624,106 40,286 1,995,404 99,240 
Lemons, boxes « 320,444 1,011,784 259,750 1,108,910 
Olives, Ibs. .... eee 2,314,500 135,610 1,493,111 101,606 
Licorice, Ibs. ..... «+ 1,716,300 122,294 »958,621 197,240 
Nuts: 
Almonds, Ibs. .....ccccces. 5,103,839 1,427,438 6,165,079 1,836,690 
Filberts, lbs. . «+ 3,954,391 505,119 3,832,569 569,520 
PIStachiog;: TH8.. socccaceoes 130,782 61,613 125,735 72,220 
Oils: 
Essential, Ibs. .....sssee0 670,743 872,224 689,784 1,289,164 
Sulphur-olive, Ibs. ....... 333,656 33,836 459,688 64,580 
Pumice stone, Ibs..........- 16,253,594 145,393 18,348,610 170,856 





A new dye called shinnamu has been discovered by 
the general laboratory of the Corean Government. 
Shinnamu is extracted from a species of maple which 
is common to Corea. Experiments show that it is a 
very valuable coloring material and equally efficient in 
dyeing cotton, silk, wool or other textile fabrics. 





Reports from London announce that the Board of 
Trade has granted licenses to L. B. Holiday & Co., 
Huddersfield, England, to use nineteen German patents, 
most of which are in the name of Badische Anilin and 
Soda Fabrik, the remainder being assigned to Farben- 
fabriken Vorm. F. Bayer & Co., and Meister, Lucius 
& Bruning. 





A consolidation of three well known New England 
wholesale drug firms was announced on Saturday. 
The firms which have merged are Brewer & Co. of 
Worcester, Mass.; the Carter, Carter & Meigs Co. of 
Boston, and Brewer & Co., Inc., of Fall River. The 
new corporation will be known as the Brewer Co., 
Inc., with headquarters in Worcester. It is incorpor- 
ated under the laws of Massachusetts with a capital 
of $1,500,000. Howard D. Brewer has been elected 
president and treasurer. 
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Color & Dyestuff Markets 








DYEWOOD STOCKS RUNNING LOW 


Sailings Less Frequent Owing to Submarine Activi- 
ties—Egg Albumen in Strong Demand—Inter- 
mediates Higher—Crudes Quiet—Improvement 
in Benzoate of Soda 


Day by day more trouble is experienced in getting 
dye bases and dyewoods into this country on account 
of shortage of steamer bottoms, coupled with the fact 
that recent submarine operations on this side of the 
Atlantic have caused fewer isailings. This condition 
has caused an advance in prices and apparently at the 
close the tendency was still upward. The demand is 
comparatively heavy at this time, and holders of 
spot materials are not inclined to shade prices materi- 
ally regardless of buyer or quantity. 

Although a fair quantity of Chinese egg albumen has 
reached the New York market, little of this material 
has appeared on the open market, the bulk of the sup- 
plies going into immediate consumption on standing 
contracts. 

Stocks that are available are bringing higher prices 
than prevailed last week, and in sympathy there has 
also been an advance on imported blood, which is in 
scant supply. The market has held steady, with 
prices unchanged for spot and nearby cochineal. Cutch, 
especially the Rangoon, in boxes, is quoted at higher 
levels on account of the underlying strength in the 
local market. Divi divi is also scarce. Stocks afloat 
have not reached this port up to this writing, and 
factors say that the demand is at present so strong 
that these arrivals will not make any material differ- 
ence in prices. Fustic has advanced, some importers 
holding as high as $65 a ton for spot stocks in quantity. 
The demand for gambier is not pressing, but prices are 
firm. All grades of indigo closed firm. Logwood is 
in good demand. 

Benzol has been qbtiet, with prices weak. Ball 
naphthalene is in steady demand and prices are firm. 
Quotations for the flake are slightly lower. Toluol in 
second hands continues to bring high prices, but new 
stocks that are being released by the Government are 
passing at the recently fixed figures. 

Of the intermediates aniline oil and salts have been 
the leaders. Prices for spot stocks are higher this 
week in the face of.a stronger demand. Benzoate of 
soda has improved slightly, but stocks are still suffi- 
cient to take care of more business. 


Dye Bases and Dyewoods 

Albumen—Spot quotations for the Chinese egg al- 
bumen have advanced to $1.20@$1.30 a pound, accord- 
ing to quantity and buyer. The imported blood is 
bringing as high as 95c a pound, although in small 
lots perhaps 90c a pound could be done on firm bids. 
Prices are unchanged for the domestic blood at 60c@ 
65c a pound. All albumen continues in strong demand, 
especially the imported material, and most importers 
are booked far ahead. 

Cochineal—Closing quotations were 62c@68c a pound 
for the silver Teneriffe on spot; 67%c@68c a pound 
for the rosy black, and 55c@55%c a pound for the gray 
black. The Madras kind continues to be quoted nom- 
inal. A steady demand has been reported from all 
directions for cochineal and large business has passed 
in the New York market during the interval. Dealers 
say that not in some time has there been the interest 
that is now shown in this product. 


Cutch—A tight situation continues on the Rangoon 
cutch, in boxes, and holders of spot stocks have ad- 
vanced their prices to 191%4c@20%c a pound, accord- 
ing to quantity, while stocks for delivery are quoted 
at 16c@17¥%c a pound. The advance noted a week ago 
on the liquid continues to hold firm at 1334c@14%c 
a pound, and it is hardly probable that a great deal of 
shading could now be done on the above prices regard- 
less of buyer or quantity. Arrivals of stocks at this 
port have been comparatively small during the week. 


Divi Divi—From $71 to $74 a ton is the prevailing 
spot price for divi divi, which prices are a material 
advance from those of a week ago. Importers say 
that under present shipping conditions and in view of 
the increasing demand there is no reason to look for 
any downward movement in prices. Large business 
has passed in the New York market during the week, 
and the inquiry is unusually heavy concerning all for- 
ward positions, but importers are apparently unable 
to quote far ahead on account of the uncertainties con- 
cerning the arrival of stocks here from primary points, 


Fustic—There is a strong demand from large con- 
sumers for all grades of fustic and the New York 
market remains in the same firm condition. In a num- 
ber of quarters importers have advanced their price 
for the sticks on spot to $40@$65 a ton, according to 
quantity and point of origin. Holders of the 51-de- 
gree liquid are asking from 13c to l6c a pound. The 
chips are quoted at 64%c@7%c a pound, and the solid 
fustic at 24%c@25%c a pound. None of the above 
materials are in large spot supply. 


-Gambier—This item has been rather quiet during 
the week, but prices have been well maintained in view 
of a good inquiry. Occasionally there have been offers 
of spot stocks of common at 24c@25c a pound, but in 
the majority of instances importers are quoting 26%c 
a pound, and up. Very little buying interest has been 
manifested on the cube material, and as a matter of 
fact there are only small quantities of the cubes in 
the New York market. 


Indigo—The New York market has been quite active 
for all varieties of indigo, and with a good inquiry 
there continues considerable underlying strength to 
the local situation. Closing figures were firm at $2.75 
@$3.00 a pound for the Oudes; $2.50@$3.00 a pound for 
the Bengal; $2.75@$2.90 a pound for the Guatemala; 
$1.10@$1.40 a pound for the Madras, and 24c@26c a 
pound for the paste. 


Logwood—It is reported in this market that the 
War Trade Board will limit the quantity of logwood 
that may be brought into this country and for that 
reason holders of spot stocks in the New York market 
are asking comparatively high prices for stocks on 
hand at this time. It is doubtful if there could be 
any shading now below $41 a ton. Logwood chips 
on spot already show an advance and in most directions 
the price was 27%c@3%c a pound. The solid material 
is unchanged at 19c@22c a pound, according to quan- 
tity; the 51-degree Twaddle 10%c@1134c a pound, and 
the crystals 20c@25c a pound. 


Coal-tar Crudes 


Benzol—Practically no buying interest has been 
manifested in benzol and prices closed somewhat weaker. 
It is said that 25c a gallon could now be done for 
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spot materials, and this is the lowest figure that has 
been named in this market for a long time. Despite 
this, however, there are some who are still asking 26c 
@27c a pound, drums extra. There are large supplies 
available in the spot market. 

Naphthalene—The ball material has been active dur- 
ing the week with prices ranging from 1034c to 114%c 
a pound. There are some holders who are asking 
11%4c a pound for spot and nearby stocks. Supplies 
of naphthalene balls are only moderate. The demand 
for the flake material has not been particularly strong 
and in a number of directions lower prices are heard. 
Sales have passed at 9144c @934c a pound, which was 
apparently the prevailing quotation at the close. A 
number of factors say that considerably more busi- 
ness could be handled, and because the inquiry is not 
especially active, there was not a great deal of under- 
lying strength to the situation. 


Phenol—From 49c to 51c a pound have been the pre- 
vailing prices in the New York market for phenol on 
the spot. Offerings have been made comparatively 
freely, but there has not been a great deal of buying 
interest noted. The inquiry is only moderate for 
phenol at the present time, and perhaps on firm bids 
the above prices could be shaded. It appears that the 
large consumers have sufficient stocks at this time to 
take care of their immediate requirements. 

Toluol—Where resale lots of toluol have occurred 
in the New York market the price has ranged from 
$5.00 a gallon up, but where stocks are now released 
by the Government the price is $1.50@$1.55 a gallon, 
the, quotation recently fixed by the War Industries 
Board, at Washington. There is a steady demand for 
toluol, but trading is limited entirely to the quantity 
of spot material available, which is said to be small. 


Intermediates 


Acid H—A steady condition has been reported in 
the New York market for H acid, and prices for spot 
stocks are from $2.75 to $3.10 a pound, according to 
quantity. It is said that not in a long time has there 
been the interest that is now shown on this material. 
The inquiry is active and on future business the 
majority of factors are quoting at comparatively high 
levels. Supplies, it is reported, are still sufficient to 
take care of the business being placed. 

Acid, Naphthionic—A fair volume of trading between 
producers and consumers has been reported during 
the week, and not a great deal of material is reaching 
the open market. Supplies are said to be sufficient 
to handle the business being placed. On spot the 
prevailing price has been $1.35@$1.45 a pound for the 
refined, and $1.10@$1.20 a pound for the crude. 

Acid, Sulphanilic—Consumers are showing more in- 
terest in this product at the present time and producers 
are said to be increasing their output again in order to 
take care of the business now being booked. The re- 
fined is quoted at 42c@44c a pound, while the price 
generally heard for the crude is 30c@32c a pound. No 
shortage of supplies is reported. 

Aniline Oil and Salts—The demand for both the oil 
and the salts is heavier than has been reported for a 
number of months and prices continue to advance. 
Supplies are dwindling and in the spot market the oil 
is firmly quoted at 261%4c@27c a pound, drums extra, 
while the price of the salts is 33¢e@35c a pound, which 
is a material advance over the quotation of a week ago. 
The inquiry is unusually strong. 

Benzoate of Soda—A slight improvement is reported 
and prices closed at $3.35@$3.60 a pound, the wide 
range being due to speculation among dealers. It is 
Said there is a better inquiry and this has caused some 
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holders to advance their price on forward positions. 
The acid is quoted at $3.50@$4.00 a pound. There has 
been a fairly brisk movement of the last named mate- 
rial: 

Dimethylaniline—From 70c to 74c a pound continues 
to be the prevailing quotation on whatever spot 
material there is in this market. The demand is in 
excess of the supply, and in view of the heavy inquiry 
it is hardly probable that the above prices could be 
shaded. 

Para-Toluidine—This product has been active dur- 
ing the week and prices show a slight advance. Spot 
was quoted at $2.10@$2.30 a pound, according to quan- 
tity. The ortho toluidine is likewise of more interest 
to consumers and closing prices were from $1.10 to 
$1.30 a pound. 





CLASSIFICATION OF DYES FROM INDIGO 


In a decision by the Board of United States General 
Appraisers the collector’s assessment of duty on cer- 
tain coal tar colors imported by A. Klipstein & Co. is 
affirmed. In this ruling Judge Brown writes as fol- 
lows: 

“The issue involved in this case is whether coal 
tar color dyes are free of duty under paragraph 514, 
Act of 1913, as ‘dyes obtained from indigo,’ as claimed 
in the protests, or whether said dyes were properly 
classified under paragraph 20, Act of 1913, providing 
for coal tar colors or dyes at 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

“At the trial the claim was limited to merchandise 
described as Ciba Brown R. Paste. 

“On behalf of the importers, testimony was taken 
by the deposition of the chemist and director of the 
manufacturing company in Basle, Switzerland. The 
witness, by his answers to interrogatories and cross- 
interrogatories, showed that the merchandise, the classi- 
fication of which is in dispute, was manufactured from 
an indigoid, that is, from a substance containing the 
color group of indigo, known as Diamidoindigo. This 
substance is then brominated, the bromine replacing 
certain atoms. 

“In the case of the United States v. Hensel, Bruck- 
mann & Lorbacker (7 C. A. R. 391; 32 Treas., Dec. 89), 
the court held that the provision for ‘dyes obtained 
from indigo’ covered only dyes manufactured from 
indigo itself and did not include similar dyes, or dyes 
precisely alike, in the manufacture of which the com- 
plete indigo formula did not exactly appear. 

“Upon the frank admission of the witness that this 
merchandise was not made directly from commercial 
indigo, and that in the manufacture the technical 
formula of indigo itself did not appear, we hold that 
it was properly excluded from free entry. 

“The protests are therefore overruled.” 





CHANGE IN GAS STANDARD 


Change in the stand of manufactured gas was virtual- 
ly agreed upon at a public conference of public utilities 
commissioners with Mark L. Requa, director of the 
oil division of the United States fuel administration, 
last week. 

The plan proposed at the conference was to make 
the British thermal unit standard of 528 universal in 
this country in order to further reduce the consumption 
of oil. This standard already prevails in Massachusetts, 
but is much higher in other parts of the country. 

Representatives of the public utilities commissions 
of New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Maryland, New 
Jersey, Wisconsin, New Hampshire and Massachusetts 
were present, together with representatives of the 
War Department, council of national defense and the 
war service committees of the gas-making industry. 
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The Foreign Markets 











EXPECT INTERVENTION IN DRUG AUCTIONS 
Many Buyers Have Withdrawn From London Market 
—Aloes, Nux Vomica and Strychnine Higher— 

Honey, Salicylates and Phenacetin Lower 

(Special Cable to Druc & CHEMICAL MARKETS) 

London, June 11—Dealings in formaldehyde are to 
be prohibited by the Government. The Drug Auctions 
are seriously affected by a quite general fear of the 
Food Controller’s intervention. Many buyers have 
withdrawn from the market and importers hesitate to 
do much forward buying. These conditions have in- 
duced a quiet condition in the market. 

Strychnine is a shilling up. Honey is 25 shillings 
lower. Senna leaves are steady. 

Prices are higher for antimony tartrate, Jamaica 
sarsaparilla, Jamaica wax, hexamine, Curacao aloes 
and nux vomica. 

There is a firmer tendency in oil of sandalwood and 
lemon oil. Chinese cantharides is easier. Coca leaves 
are lower. 

On repeated enquiries we are informed by the War 
Trade Department that quantities of even 1,000 ounces 
of quinine cannot be permitted for export at present. 
Until further orders, therefore cable enquiries sent 
here only result in delay and loss in charges. The 
Government, it is understood, will take over the re- 
cent arrivals of 300,000 ounces of Java sulphate. Small 
spot lots realize 3s 5d to 3s 6d per ounce. 

Ginger is decidedly better and a good business has 
been passing in Jamaica good common at 112s 6d per 
cwt. medium to good 115s to 125s, Japan 87s 6d, 
Sierra Leone 90s per cwt. 

Aspirin is now being turned out in larger quantities 
by our makers and the price is on the easy side at 
12s 3d per pound. 

Saccharin is at present under a cloud as far as 
domestic makes are concerned owing to the Govern- 
ment wanting all the raw materials for war purposes. 
America has evidently well repaid importers here who 
had supplies coming forward. The price, duty paid, is 
about 400s per pound. The duty is now 132s per pound 
for 550 thus making 265s per pound in bond the price 
asked by importers. 

Salicylates are lower as was to be expected owing 
to new and inexperienced makers entering into far 
forward contracts at unremunerative prices which until 
out of the way will prevent this product being handled 
on a normal basis for some time to come. 

Phenaetin—Owing to arrivals from your side our 
market is lower and quotations irregular up to 26s to 
26s 6d per pound. 





SWISS PROFITS IN DYESTUFFS 


The Sandoz Chemical Works Company, Basle, 
which is among the leading Swiss manufacturers of 
coal tar colors, is paying a dividend of 25 per cent. 
and a bonus of 100 per cent. The Society for Chemi- 
cal Industry, Basle, the largest of the Swiss dyestuff 
firms, shows a net profit of £409,000 for the half year, 
as against £504,000 for the previous year, and is pay- 
ing a dividend of 12% per cent. as against 25 per cent. 
and a bonus of 25 per cent. last year, and is also giv- 
ing the shareholders one new share for every four 
shares now held. Before the war the average profit 
was about £200,000 and the dividend 16 per cent. 








SWANSEA TRADE WITH U. S. 


Large quantities of sulphur ores are imported at 
Swansea, Wales. 

Sulphur ores, chiefly iron and ‘copper pyrites, are 
used largely for smelting purposes in the various 
metallurgical works. The imports in 1916 reached the 
record figure of 116,695 tons, and in 1917 declined to 
27,552 tons. In 1913 the imports amounted to 63,456 
tons. The increase in 1916 was due to large extensions 
made to the smelting works, the rapid decline in 1917 
to the shortage of tonnage. Sulphur ores used in 
Swansea are imported chiefly from Spain. 

Figures of the direct imports from the United States 
by sea into Swansea during 1917 are not available. 

The exports to the United States declared at the 
Swansea consulate during 1917 were the lowest on 
record, being valued at only $79,350, compared with 
$3,100,600 in 1907, $181,500 in 1913, $553,720 in 1914, 
$305,370 in 1915, and $178,120 in 1916. 

The following table shows the values of the declared 
exports to the United States in 1907, 1913, 1915, 1916, 


and 1917: 
Years ended December 31— 
1917 





Articles 1907 1913 1915 1916 
Abrasive materials: Rottenstone $750 $210 $1,130 $930 $1,230 
Chemicals: 

Acids, oxalic 2.0000 47,930 25,110 4,020 ..... pi 
IE SINS EE ceusecces. 0D sense’ “anues Seune a 
BEES . ctaneseseccnces eee cancel 
Cobalt, oxide of.... ee B00: sacs 


Lead, antimonial 

Nickel sulphates 

Other chemicals unspecified.. 6, 
Coal and coke: 

Coal, anthracite 

Fuel, manufactured 
Copper: 

Bars and ingots 


eee meee ewes eeeeseeeeeeere 


ee ee ee ee eT 


COR e eee meee nese sees teeeee seers 


Iron and steel. 
Black plates 
Ferromanganese 
Ladles 
Terneplates 
Tin plates 

Metals: Ferrovanadium 

Timbert Tin-plate boxes 


EXPORTS FROM BARCELONA TO U. S. 


The articles invoiced at the American consulate 
general at Barcelona, Spain, for the United States 
increased from a total value of $6,818,192 for 1916 to 
$8,081,991 for 1917. This increase was due principally 
to the greater shipments of chemicals and drugs, cork 
and manufactures, olive oil, and other articles. The 
following were some of the principal articles invoiced 
during the past two years, according to returns sub- 
mitted by Consul General Carl Bailey Hurst, at Bar- 
celona: 


Ce aeeeeesessereees seeeee byl soeee sesee sesee 


eters tenes 


see eeeeeseeeeeeceesecees LOT coves 


seer 








1916 1917 
Articles Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Chemicals, drugs, and medicines: 
eee pavbaneesbuee 2,147,561 $320,889 1,227,663 $159,498 
Glycerin, crude 1,502,277 522,966 255,418 99,034 
Licorice paste ..... 874,538 135,693 761,862 208,989 
Licorice root .... 994,525 73,935 3,400,654 371,600 
Lime tartrate ..... 237,217 34,680 556,359 75,268 
Potash, carbonate 405,944 60,337 567,638 87,628 
Cork, and manufactures: 
SPC TOO ccc cusunessinsinees sanceaua ROMS -essscsen 21,992 
Disks for bottles ............ 259,373 207,551 345,994 288,494 
PGIIONE, 30 DAUR incccence gocsaees  ssenssn 2,767,304 131,694 
Shavings and waste ....... 37,731,355 425,935 41,781,008 568,038 
EE avchicwanisxdbie cadew 147, 122,959 209,990 181,988 
UG FONE, ocansccvnepnabsesepnuncs 504,411 594,436 1,320,094 1,869,972 
aGallons. 
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FOREIGN TRADE EXPERTS WANTED 


At the request of the Department of Commerce the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, on June 27, will hold 
examinations for five Special Agents—three to in- 
vestigate South American markets, one each for tex- 
tiles; paints and varnishes; and drugs, dyestuffs and 
chemicals—two to investigate Far East markets, one 


for industrial machinery and one for construction ma- 


terials. 

In order to be admitted to an examination the ap- 
plicant must satisfy the Commission he is qualified as 
an expert in his particular line and has had ample ex- 
perience in a responsible position. No language tests 
will be given for the Far Eastern position, but for 
those in South America, Spanish is a requisite and 
extra credit will be given for Portuguese. Applications 
will be considered from men only, U. S. citizens, 
twenty-five years old or over. Ability to address public 
gatherings is a desirable qualification. 

-The duties of appointees to all these positions will 
be to obtain information concerning the demand in 
foreign markets for the particular line which they are 
to study, and to present the data obtained in straight- 
forward, readable reports, which will enable American 
manufacturers and exporters to plan campaigns for 
the sale of American goods in the markets investigated. 

The salaries will not exceed $10 per day for every 
day in the year. In addition all transportation ex- 
penses will be paid and $4 a day allowed for living 
expenses. 

Persons who meet the requirements and desire this 
examination should apply for form 1312, stating title 
of examination, to U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., or secretary of the United States 
Civil Service Board at Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
Ga., Cincinnati, O., Chicago, St. Paul, Minn., Seattle, 
Wash., San Francisco, New York City. New Orleans, 
La., or St. Louis, Mo. 





TANNING BICHROMATES IN DENMARK 


To supply the shortage of tanning’ bichromates 
caused by the cessation of imports from Germany, 
three new plants have undertaken the manufacture of 
these materials in Denmark, according to the United 
States commercial agent Norman L. Anderson. The 
one at Roskilde is operated by the Jorgen Winther 
chrome-leather factory and uses a process invented by 
Iwan Clausen, one of the company’s engineers. This 
Roskilde factory is now supplying practically the whole 
chrome-sulphate consumption of the Danish leather 
industry. A limited company, “Chromium,” has been 
organized near Christiania for the exploitation of this 
same process, and a factory has also been built in 
Malmo by the Svenska Chromatfabriken. All three 
factories have been equipped by the Danish engineering 
firm of F. L. Smith & Co. The chrome ore is obtained 
from Norway, where it is found in large quantities, 
especially in Romsdalen. It is one of the materials 
coming under the exchange-of-goods agreement be- 
tween Norway and Denmark. 





Under the Government plan for the amalgamation of 
the British Dyes, Ltd., and Levenstein’s the new com- 
pany is to give half in 7 per cent non-cumulative prefer- 
ence shares and half in 8 per cent. preferred. Goodwill 
and current accounts will be paid for in deferred shares. 
The Board of Trade will supervise prices and the con- 
trol will be strictly British. Dividends are limited to 
eight per cent. until the advances made by the Govern- 
ment are repaid. 
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WAR RISK RATES FROM LONDON LOWER 





U-Boat Operations Have No Effect Upon Steamer 
Freights From the Other Side—Delay in Cables, 
However, Causes Uneasiness 
(Special Cable to Drug & CuHEmicAL Markets) 


11—The official war risk rate 
on cargoes is today 45s per cent. by British 
steamers from London to New York and Lon- 
don to Canadian ports. This is a considerable 
reduction on recent rates and is a fair criterion of the 
view held by our Treasury of the present activity of 
U-boats. Steamer freights are lower from here to 
New York than on the homeward passage but dock 
charges, warehouse dues and rents have by notice re- 
ceived today from the port of London authority been 
advanced by further 15 per cent., that is from the 
former rate of 50 per cent. increase on pre-war charges 
to 65 per cent. to be reckoned as from May 21. 

The final reports just published of the representa- 
tive Committee on Commercial and Industrial Policy 
after the war contain a subordinate section on drugs. 
One important suggestion is therein thrown out, viz., 


London, June 


that for a period of three years from the end of the 


war, the importation “from whatever source,” of cer- 
tain drugs should be prohibited except under license. 
This is plainly aimed at protection against the entry 
of enemy products via Switzerland and other neutral 
countries where it is known arrangements have been al- 
ready elaborated for the handling of German synthetics 
and their exportations under a non-enemy dissembling 
“cachet.” 


Considerable surprise and disappointment is being 
constantly met with at the delays and total absence of 
replies from your side to cables from here. It is sug- 
gested here that as there is now a double censorship— 
London and New York—undue delay in cables asking 
for instructions or giving them, anent the covering of 
war risk on shipments, may lead to disastrous results 
to all concerned in a transaction and the apportion- 
ment of blame and responsibility placed in doubt. 

Apropos of cablegrams it does not appear to be gen- 
erally known that “deferred” messages are now, after 
a long interval, again being accepted over the Western 
Union System, whereas “full rate’ messages only are 
taken by the Commercial Company. The “Deferred” 
rate is 44%4 pence per word as against “Full Rate” 1s 
per word—and the welcome facility of cabling any 
small number of words is now granted at the “deferred 
rate” whereas formerly a minimum of 12 words was 
imposed. 

The following explanation was given by officials at 
the headquarters of the U. S. Cable Censors Bureau in 
the Commercial Cable Building, 20 Broad Street: 

“The rigid censorship now being enforced on both 
sides of the Atlantic accounts for the delays to which 
cablegrams are subject at present. At various times, 
according to the discretion of the censor, news and 
business messages are held subject to verification, 
naturally increasing considerably the time necessary 
for transmission. 

“At the present time, largely due to conditions oc- 
casioned by the war, the volume of business being 
handled is a great deal larger than ever before, and 
the excessive number of despatches now being filed 
may be given as another reason for the delays.” 





A Bohemian paper relates that recently the munici- 
pality of Gablonz bought 6,000 kegs of honey for sale 
to the public, but that on examination 40 per cent. 
of the substance was found to consist of glue. 
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Prices Current of Drugs & Chemicals, Heavy 
Chemicals & Dyestuffs in Original Packages 





NOTICE — The prices herein 


quoted are for large lots in Original 
Packages as usually Purchased by 


Manufacturers and Jobbers. 


In view of the scarcity of some 
items subscribers are advised that 
quotations on such articles are mere- 
ly nominal, and not always an in- 
dication that supplies are to be had 


at the prices 





Drugs and Chemicals 





Acetanilid, C.P., wate, bulk ib. .80 — .81 










Acetone ....... pooventoendbons 
Acetphenetidin ....... HP 3.75 — 4.25 
*Aconitine, Yor. vials ......€a. - — 
Aare. ~~ ee Isinglass. 
seakeabicwes ects i 63 — & 
Ne 2 Subbabsperessnoenenene lb. 57 — .58 
NE ee ee 2 
Alcohol 588 Pert minh == <= ey 
oe prest. 0 song -gal. _ me 
logne Spirit, proof...gal. — — 5. 
Wood, ref. 95 gal. 90%— 92 
DE. coccccccsceces gal, 934%— .94 
Denatured, gal. 67 — 
188 proof ..... al. €& — .70 
Aldehyde ....... lb. 1.25 — 1.45 
Almonds, _— Ib. .41 — .45 
Sweet . a 23re 2 
Mea Ib. .35 — .37 
Aloin, *U. i: P., powd. ..... lb. 95 — 98 
wr (see natu Chemi- 
PO oo i < +> “tate oz. 10.00 —14.00 
Grey enSoeebeerneseeee «+e2-0Z. 24.00 —27.00 
Ammonium, Acetate, cryst..lb. .80 — .85 
Benzoate, cryst. u . Ib — —11.0 
Bichroma ieee” —-— 
Bromide, gran., bulk -. 8 — 
a S-kegs,powd. ~ 12 — Pa 
Osphite ....sceceee om — —2. 
pang siitcceccedb. = = 420 
Melvbdate Pure ...... eves —- —7: 
Muriate, FEW. ccacuspesceee 2b. —— 45 
Nitrate, cryst., C B. soaent Ib. 25 — .26 
SERR: <acwccscncnssscccconns lb — — 4 
Oxalate, Pare ccccccscccccce _-— 
Persulphate ..-..-..++ — 
Phosphate (Dibasic) cos 
Salicylate .......cccccccsees 


Amy] Acetate, bulk, drums. gal. 5.10 —< 535 
Antimony Chlor. (Sol. butter C 








Antimony) .... — Ww 
Needle powder .....--+ee00- Ib .13 — .14 
— 16-17 per cent. free 

sulphur — 7 

Antipyrine, —19.00 
Apomorphine Hydrochloride ‘oz. — —31.2 
Areca Nuts  ...cccccccccceees Ib. 29 — .40 
PaewGered scvccecvesccsccves Ib 44 — .45 
Argols ......-.cccees esnepesoves Ib. .16 — .18 
sy —~ eae ere lb. 65 — 6 
WUMERE cece cvcesrcssccnsescens lb. .09%4— .10 
Atropine, Alk. U.S.P. — v. o% = 60— —47.50 
Sulphate, U.S.P., l-oz. v. oz. — —37.50 
Balm of Gilead alle sicessce Ib. .37 — .50 
*Barium Carb. prec., pure ....lbo — — — 
*Chiorate, pttre ....ecccceee Ib —-— — 
Bay aon — Rico 2.00. = 3.50 — 3.60 
oy 3.80 — 4.00 


Benzol, See Coal Tar Crudes 

Berberine, Sulphate, 1-oz. c.v.oz. 2.50 — 3.00 

Beta Naphthol (see_Intermediates) 

Bismuth, Citrate U.S.P.....lb. — —3.50 
Salicylate nenbiebere lb — —3.35 
Subcarbonate, U.S.P. Ib — —3.50 
Subgallate ....seccccccccceelb, — —350 
Sabiodide cccccccccccccscccdD, == — SQ 
Subnitrate ...cccccseeseeeeeld, — —3.390 





Tannate ...e..0- ee 
Borax, in bbls., crystals......Ib. .074— 08% 
Crystals, U.S.P., Kegs......lb. .84— .0 
Bromine, tech., bulk .......Ib. .75 — .76 
Burgundy Pitch ..... seceseseeld. .O44— .05 


*Imported ....-ssecceeceeeeeelb, 
“Nominal. 





WHERE TO BUY 





SODIUM SULPHIDE 

FUSED & CRYSTALS 

ACETANILIDE, U.S.P. 
SPOT DELIVERY 


CAREX C0.309 Broadway, N.Y.C.| ¥s: 





To take the place of Glycerine 


NULOMOLINE “T.P.” 


(About one-fifth the cost of Glycerine) 


An Eminent Chemist Says: 
“The great value of NULOMOLINE “T.P.” 
lies in the fact that it possesses to a great- 
er degree—much more so than any _ sub- 
stance known—the most valuable and peculiar 


properties of glycerine; i, €., 


viscosity or body-giving power, solvent and 
preservative action at least in the concen- 
trated form; in fact, all of the physical 
properties of glycerine excepting only 


lubricating action ” 


As a matter of economy, all manu- 
facturers should replace their glycer- 
ine with NULOMOLINE “T.P.” wher- 
ever it is possible. Manufactured by 


THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


Distributed b-- 


W.J. BUSH & CO.. Inc. 


100 William Street, New York City 








Calon Bromide, crystals..lb. 4.20 — 4.25 
Iodide lb. 40 









Bietal. SHCkS 0.6000 


Caffeine, alkaloid, bulk .....Ib. 12.50 
lb. 10. 


drobromide 
Citrated, U.S 
Phosphate ° 
Sulphate 


Calcium Glycerophosphate....Ib. 
raypophosphite, 100 Ibs. ..1b. 


Se eee eeeseseeeesessees 


Phosphate, Precip. .......... Ib. 
Sulphocarbolate .........00. Ib. 


Calomel, see Mercury. 


Camphor, Am. ref’d bbls.bk. > 


Square of 4 ounces ....... 


16’s in 1-Ilb. carton ........ 
24’s in 1-lb. cartons ....Ib. 
32’s in 1-lb. carton......lb. 
Cases of 100 blocks...... Ib. 
_ Japan, refined. 2%-lb. slabs.lb. 


~ Monobromated, bulk .......Ib 


Cantharides, Chinese .......}b. 
d Ib 


Oe RE » 
Russian  ....00- ccccceccccccel Ds 
REID . ninssouwesecaphosd Ib. 

Carbon —— tech 500 tb 
Casein, te a bowbevnoenbten’ Ib. 
Cerium Oxalate ........0. b. 


sk 
Chalk, prec. light, English.. _ 


Ce awe 


Chloral Hydrate, U S, P. 
crystals, bottles incl’d, 


BIO TD. TOD cevcvveccsevess = 
Charcoal Willow, mens 
Wood, powdered ovccccccces 
Chlorine, liquid ............ - 


Chloroform, drums, U.S.P..1b. 
(Chrysarobin, U. S. P....... Ib. 
Cinchonidin, Alk. crystals..oz. 


*Nominal. 


Pa toe 


. 


1 RBRRZI 


an 





Cinchonine, Alk., crystals..oz. 


UIBTE cn cncccdcnnenceess oz, 
Cinnabar ......... osecenecccecsee 
LAUER cunnnsas echoes eaknsesessd oz. 
Cobalt, pow’d (Fiy heeoneenonis ‘Ib. 

ee rte ccccccecsORe 
Cocaine, Hydrochi. gran....0z. 
Sa, Meee oz. 

Cocoa Butter, | phiwkaaaw Ib. 


Cases, fingers ...ccccccese 
Codeine, Alk.. u 





Pulp, 'U. S ececccccece ms 


Spanish Apples “asesenssscalh 


r Chloride, pure cryst, Ib. 
eate, mass, l-oz, jars, 


Dil. 200 " 
Cheneuen, Sublimate, ‘see "Mercury. 


Cotton Soluble ..... soenvonaad Ib. .78 — 1.00 
Coumarin, refined .......... Ib. 31.00 —32.0 
Cream of Or ences —— 6Y 
Powdered, cocoelD. — 6 
Creosote, USP Se SS 1.85 — 1.95 
“SRIDOREEE  cscncecwcvencess “Th. 26.00 —27. 
Cee, TRAE: cvsssntinceses b. 18 — 19 
Cuttlefish Bones, Trieste ..lb. .41 — .42 
Jewelers large .......c+e0. Ib. 1.25 — 1.30 
MOT wcnccbbseseevsgneseny lb — —120 
er mere — 39 
Dover’s Powder, U.S.P. .. — 3.0 
Dragon’s Blood, Mass... — 61 
SED éwhueswceonsssesiese — 4.80 
Emetine, Alk., Spey “viais..ea. — —275 
Hydrochloride, S.P. 15 sr. 
WHALE cecsnscdecescvcvecsed — —185 
Epsom Salts (see seme Sulph.) 
Ergot, Russian ....ccccc.o-+s 89 — 9% 
panish shasokehasbae'’s Loewen 1b 89 — 9% 
Ether, U. S. P., 1900 ...ccccee lb. — — 2 
OS rea nabh enone lb — — 32 
a P., BD ccsvenccrcese lb — — 3 
Eucalyptol ..... ewes edusvecss Ib. 134 —1.4 
Formaldehyde, Sol. .........lb. .19 — 2 
Gelatin, silver ........ oeenne Ib. 1.30 — 139 
| Tee | ee 
Glycerin, C. P., ath . er lb —--—- - 
Drums and bbls., added..lb. — — 8 
Lr SO CRE. sontasdinssbaxe lb — — 6 
Dynamite, drums included.lb. .63 — .64 
Saponification, loose....... BY— AD 
Soap, Lye, loose..........-+ tb. 43Y— 4 
Grains of Paradise ......... lb. 2.50 — 2.75 
Guaiacol, liquid .....c.ccece Ib. 19.90 -~21.75 
RTREER cvcapwanseenessicunsene Ib. 1.00 — 1.05 
*Haarlem Oil, bottles ..... gross 7.45 — 80 
Hexamethylenetetramine ....lb. 1.05 — 1.15 
Hops, N. Y., 1917 prime,..... Ib. .45 — 50 
Pacific Coast, 1917, Prime lb. .23 — 
Hydrogen Peroxide, U.S.P., 10 gr. lots 
4-oz. bottles ........0-+ gross — —7.50 
12-0z. bottles ..........- gross — —16.50 
16-0z. bottles ...........gross — —20.00 
Hydroquinone ...ccccccccccece Ib. 2.70 — 3.0 
Tehthyol ....ccccccccce poheneseeees = 
Iodine, Resublimed .......... Ib. 4.25 — 4.30 
Iodoform, Powdered, bulk ..lb. — — 5.0 
Crystals ....... pepessesaescalty <= =m 
Iron Citrate, U.S.P. ........lb. — —10 
Phosphate U.S.P. ......es00. lb — — # 
Pyrophosphate, U.S.P. .....lb, — — 
Isinglass, American ........ Ib. .80 — 81 
Russian ....00006 cbkawvewe ib. 45 — 6.00 
See Agar Agar 
Remela, UW. BB. ccivsesses Ib. 3.20 — 3.25 
Kola Nuts, West Indies..... lb. .181%4— 
Lanolin, hydrous, cans U.S.P.Ib. .34 — -39 
Anhydrous, cans .......- Ib. .44 — 9 
Lead Iodide, U.S.P ......+++ Ib, — — 29% 
Licorice, Mass, Syrian ..... Ib. .29 — #0 
*Sticks, bdls. Corigliano...Ib. .49 — 
Sealin; 8. ES; Py. cscescos weeelb, 2.50 — 3.0 
Lycopodium, U. S. P. .«...- Ib. 1.70 — 1.90 
*Nominal. 
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“Drugs & Chemicals, Heavy Chemicals and Dyestuffs in Original Packages 








Magnesiun Corbaneta, kegs hag 19 
cerophosphate ..-eeeeee = 
Hypophosphite ope oo 1.65 
Lodide .scovcceceees “lb — 
Oxide, tins light . lb — 
Peroxide, CaNB «eccccseeeeelb, — — 
Salicylate iz vowoseegees seed 1.30 
— 100-Ibs. 3.37 
U. S. Py cosesecccccsceeeelO0-Ibs. 3.62 
Fd Sl Glycerophos ......lb. 4.50 
Hypophosphite ......«+ ee ie 
Todide ...eccececeees eee ae 
mee ae ae 
Sulphate, ‘crystals. Guke uae lb. .6€0 
Manna, large flake ........ lb. .89 
Small flake ....seeee- PR | 8 a 
Menthol, Japanese ......+e- lb. 3.3 
Mercury, flasks, 75 Ibs...... ea. 


Bisulphate ....cccccscceseceelb, 

Blue Mass ...cccccccccccece 
Powdered ..cccccceccccees ‘Ib. 

= a 30 pP. ¢. ae 


. 
Calomel, American ne 
imate crys 
eal Granular ......Ib. 
— Green ...... y 


















bittatad 
“ROE ab o> ee 
ReERRRESE NERS 


io 


biti 
spar 
S85N 


Red Precipitate — — 2.10 
White. Precipitat . <s 
ite ecipitate _-—-=- 

Powdered ...... lb. — —223 
Methylene Blue, medicinal...1b. 15.00 —17.00 
Milk, powdered ......-sseeeeee lb .16 — 
Mirbane Oil. refined, drums ag 17 19% 
Morphine, Acet. bulk ...... — —11.80 

Sulphate, bulk, .......... — — 11.80 
~~ Hydrochloride, So. 
sbasenssvewesaseenensl — —15.9 
Hoes, "Tatsel padunwekeaasaene Ib. — — 32 
rish sass sigagsnsiroesso eee’ Ib. wie wh 
Muck. BD, GOD secccvcccens oz. 12, —12. 
Tonquin Vea tenseesdousen ed 0z. 23.75 —24.75 
Gettn CAD cecvccsccsescees oz. 18.50 —18.95 
Tonquin .cccccccccccccces oz. 33.40 — 34.00 
Druggists .ccccccccccccces oz. — — 
Synthetic ...cccccoccocsecece lb. 29.75 — 30.00 
Naphthalene, See Coal Tar Products. 
Nickel and Ammon. Sulphate lb. — — .22 
DEE <c..<cnsasesscnavaeswe ig a—- BD 
Novocain (See cranes _-_—- = 
Nux Vomica, whole .... oo 3 144— «15 

Powdered 1g — 19 
*Opium, cases, — —23.75 

ranular .. . — —26.00 

Powdered, UWSP. 4s. ..lb. — —25.00 
Const, pur, USP, <ccosssc dds 150 — 155 
BEE stisnsdeupios wannunane oi lb. 4.80 — 5.00 
Paraffin White Oil, U.S.P. gal. 3.10 — 3.60 
Paris Green, kegs ......02000. lb. 43 — .44 
Petrolatum, light F anlar bbls. Ib. .05 — .07 
ASEAN WHIG. cccccccscscces o-— .10 
Lily White ceneccsoversonts <0 © «il 
Snow White .........- seceeelD, 4a = 214 
Phenolphthalein ......... eoeelb. 6.00 — 6.25 
*Phosphorus, yellow ........ ealb —-— — 
ares Scovebeesnwocebee Ib. 1.70 — 1.80 

ene Sebbncnveseesesesed oz. 16.00 —20.00 
ae eccccccccce «+eelb. 13.00 —18.00- 
cor Mende sascenete s0eeee «bb. * 85 — .95 
Potassium acetate. oeesencnee Ib. 1.50 — 1.55 

MEIN, . cc yassdcbsiewensenses lb. 1.20 — 1.40 

oS eee eee lb. 45 — .60 
o ©, SE i 7S — 88 
Bromide, ‘(bulk, gran.) . 1.35 — 13% 
Chromate, crystals, “yellow 

tech. 1-lb. cb. sooseelD, — — 1.05 
Citrate, bulk ........ ee —- —10 
Glycerophosphate, bulk . — —145 
Hypophosphite, bulk ...... oz. 215 — 2.20 
Todide, bulk .....ssecceseeeslb, — — 3.75 
Lactophosphate ........ o0ee0Z, — — 25 
Permanganate, U.S.P. .....lb. 3.05 — 3.15 

Salicylate .....cccccccsceseelb. 290 — 2.95 
Sulphate, C.P. ...... aeaben Ib. 1.11 — 1.16 
Tartrate, on dieaenae Ib. 1.31 — 1.32 
Procaine, o wenneereoe akeseen 7.00 — 7.50 
5 gr. bottles DANsbesesisbacessa's 1.50 — 1.60 
Quinine, Sulph. 100 oz. nm 0%. — — 
Eee oz. = —.— 
Oe ee ne oz Oo «(OD 
A roe oz. — — 94 
l-oz. tins ... -0z = — 9% 
Second Hands z. 1.05 — 1.10 
Sulphate, 100 oz -- 

‘Amsterdem .. “2. -—-—— = 
"German ... . -—-—— = 
(i oo  — — 





"Nominal. 





WHERE TO BUY 





The HANOVER COMPANY |}- 


Mannfacturing Chemists 


72 Cliff Street, New York 


Telephone, Beekman 6111 
Factories and Laboratories. Newark, N. J., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BISMUTH SUBNITRATE, U. S. P. 
$3.15 per Ib., Subject to prior sale 
BG": (= -E. Original Packages 
Mallinckrodt. Merck, ete 
garten Co., N. Y. Quinine & Chemical Works. 


POTASSIUM CARBONATE 
all grades 
SACCHARIN INSOLUBLE 


spot and future 


THE W. K.JAHN COMPANY 
13-21 Park Row .*. N. Y. City 














To Be SURE, Specify 


Procaine 


MADEjBY 


RECTOR CHEMICAL CO. 
i 2 Rector St. - N. Y. City 





Quinine, Bisulphate, 100 oz. 













TAD. | dinnings ceuaesesxee\exe o — — 9 
Quinidine Alk. yeenaen ins oz — —1.% 
Quindine Al. ery geet oz — — 7 

inidine Alk cryst nso. — — 8&0 

Sulphate, tins ... 205.0%, — — 40 
Resorcin crystals, ‘ULS.P.....1b. 7.75 — 8.00 
Rochelle Salt, crystals, bxs. lb — — 43% 

Powdered, ee ae = — — 4 
Saccharin, USP, soluble...1b. 21.00 —21.50 

U.S.P., Insoluble ....00+ ib 22.00 —22.50 
Salicin, bulk ...........008 --.lb. 16.00 —17.00 
Salol, U.S.P., bulk . Ib. — —150 
Sandalwood) ......... «lb — — & 

ae lb — — .65 
Santonin, cryst., U.S lb. — —45.00 

Powdered . lb — —45.50 

Scammony, resin bhb—-—- — 

Powdered .........00 lb —-— — 
Seidlitz Mixture, Lbls ..... lb. .33%— .34 
Silver Nitrate, 500-0z. lots..oz — — .62% 
Soap, Castile, white, pure...lb. .34 — 40 

Marseilles, white ......... b. .17 — .18 

Green, Yo accecees eevececc Ib. 17 — .18 

Ordinary .......,... lb. 144 — 15 
Soap, Castile, Mottled, “pure i 15 = 16 

UNE vccuscensescescced Ib. .12 — .13 
Sodium, Aecetate,U.S.P..gran. Ib. .25 — .29 

Benzoate, gran. U.S.P....1b. 4.20 — 4.25 

Bicarb. U.S.P. powd.,bbis. lb. .024— 0 

bow wel use. ulk ..... 6 — 66 

ee arr re 2.50 — 3.50 

Ginn USP. 8th Rev. 

crystals, c 0 wesceeeeelD. — — 50 

Granular c. b cccceeeelD, = — 52 

Citrate, U.S.P., cryst. ...... lb — — .67 

Granular, U.S.P: lb — — .77 

et rea crystals. -Ib. 2.15 — 2.20 

—_ SP. .....)b. 1.10 — 1.15 

Iodide, DUI. cccvcesace esoeeelb, — — 3.90 

Phosphate, U.S.P., gran....1b. — — .13 

BEEVEL, scccccccsveace «ones 17 — .18 

WRPEEED .cttamuldén iéesenarenee » 25 — 26 

Salicylate, U.S.P, .........lb. 1.10 — 1.20 

Sulph. (Glauber’s Salt) <7 —--— .2 

Tungstate ......... 000 ceases -—- = 
Spermaceti, blocks .......... 27— 2B 
Spirit Ammonia, U. S. a.m BAe SS 

Aromatic, U. S. & sessed, 47 — .50 

Nitrous ther, U.S. Po cccclb. 148 — 149 

Ether Comp. cccccccccceseelD. == — 1.65 
Storax, liquid cases ......... 3.02 — 4.0 


a 
| 
a 


Strontium ~~ gpamed bulk ...1b. 
lodide, bulk 
Nitrate 
ppeveriate, U.S.P. 
‘Nominal. 






BR: 

















Strychnine am — — 1.55 
GENE, ccscapactecssecvecvoed — —155 
SPELED: Vucceumscdcesseseucede — — 1,55 
Sulphate, crystals, bulk.. — —12 

Sugar of Milk, powdered..... = 50 — 51 

Sulphonal, 100 oz. lots ........ 1.25 — 1.50 

Sulphonethyimethane USP. og 15.00 —16.00 

eee, USP. - 16.00 —16.75 

Sulphur, b Rascecnees JOO Tce - => eam 

+ neal ‘con't bags oscesecll ibs. —- —223 
a +oee100 Ibs. 4.05 — 4.25 

Tene “Acid, ‘UWSP. ae -—- = 
Granular and Powd......+..tb. — — 8554 
NEENENG ccctncccoctcdedddacd ib. — — .86 

Temesads,.. DEB. .ccccocesias Ib. .09%— .10 
MM suxctceredseeseerce perkeg 4.95 — 5.00 

Tartar Emetic, tech. ....... lb. 67 — 67% 

cdvesees eccccceelb. 73 — .73% 

Terpin Hydrate ecdamecanasad a — 9 

Thymol, crystals, U.S.P....lb. 14.00 —14.20 
Iodide, ke ...00ee1b, — —16,55 

Tin, bichloride, = coseeelD, — — = 
Oxide, MIE, cenceces — — 

Toluol. See Cat ie Crudes. 

Turpentine, Venice, True....lb. 3.65 — 3.73 
Artificial ..cccccccccccccccccetD. 06 =~ OF 
Spirits, see Naval Stores. 

LC er eS A — & 

Witch Hazel Ext., dble dist., 

DOL. cccccccccccececesecc: 248 a LB 

Zine Carbonate lb. .28 — .29 
CME) scgdcisdceececessies WY — 16 
Iodide, bulk ...... — —40 
Metallic, eA AS — .75 
Oxide, U.S.P., bbls. ..... Ib. .34 — 36 

Acids 

HeeG,. TE GO ccocccacrcacce lb. .27%— . 
TRPIMOUNE. cisivnwe avukieniesdee lb. 43 — 4 

Acetyl. Salicylic ....ccccsecee Ib. 2.50 — 2.75 
*Benzoic, ee ae lb —-— — 

a SS eee lb. 4.40 — 4.50 

Boric, ‘eryst., Mic vaciceccnad mm A 15 
Powdered, bbls. ............ . 13K 15 

Butyric, Tech., ae eee Ib. 1.45 — Los 

OO SEO lb. 4.85 — 5.00 

*Carbolic crys., U.S.P., drs.lb. .53 — .54 

SED). DORIOR cacccccccccdcas lh — — .60 
BPN DOMUION os cwicdnsncsicias lb — — .58 
50 to 100- ae SED sks <ecsiecee lb — — 54% 

puede ULS.P.  ccccccccccce og if — 1.50 
EFMOPOAMC oc rccccccccccce - 623 — 6.35 

Citric, romero TEES scccece Ib. .82 — .82% 

WOE cacscccacsece eeeelb. .82%— .83 
Second hands ...ccccccccce lb. .92 — .92% 

Cresylic, “9 100 p.c. ........gal. 1.10 — 1.15 

*Formic, p+, jet eosseeelb, 1.15 — 1.50 

Gallic, usr. Ueeiewend Ib. 1.55 — 1.60 

Glycero hosphorie Vasheveewees Ib. 3.45 — 5.00 

Hydriodic, sp. Pm. eo occccce oz, .25 — 3 

Hydrobromic, oe <ninaaas Ib. 2.40 —*2.45 

Hydrocyanic, 2 p.c. U.S.P. ..lb. .18 — .20 

Hydrofluoric, 48 p.c. CP...%b. 120 —13 

Hydrosilicofluoric, 10 p.c.tech.lb. .40 — .45 

Oe Dee, COE G. ke decckenced Ib. 50 — & 
ee 50 Stns hh = wie 
Ib. .65 — .70 

Lactic, Usp” vill. ‘Ib. 215 — 2.25 
U. S. EM stene lb. 2.50 — 2.00 

Molybdic, C.P. °: Ib. 6.90 — 7.40 

Muriatic, 20 deg. “‘carboy 02%— .03 

Nitric, 42 deg. carboys .....lb. .09144— .09% 

Nitro Muriatic ...... encore 20 — .23 

Oleic, purified ......... 23 — 2 

Oxalic, cryst.,, bbls. ....... 3 46 — SO 

WENGE: WUE davcccscccccceses Ib. 90 — 1.25 

Phosphoric, 85-88 p.c. syrupy 

SS eae eres: = 40 — 45 
Se Dis. SUR.  wanescesteeswne 21 — .24 

Pyrogallic, resublimed ..... 4b, 3.05 — 3.15 
Crystals, OB eccccscceeelb. 270 — 285 

Pyroligneous, purified ....... 1 — — .06 
DEUIGRL  cdiccscdccnius e.--gal. .12 — 12% 

Salicylic, bulk, ULS.P......1b. .85 — .9 

Stearic, — pressed....... fb. 28 — 2 

Sulphuric, Is eceseneces «---lb. 07 — 08 
Me GOR: SECM, ccccdsdsscsced Ib. .03%— .04%4 

Sulphurous ......scsccccsssoeeld, 05 — 06 

pS ee eee eseekecd 1.25 — 1.30 
U.S.P.. Pa Rveseuasesacaesce 1.30 — 135 

Tartaric Cel, VS. tb. 86 — .87 

Powder ae 85 — 86 

Trichloracetic, Use, semen 440 — 4.50 
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Essential Oils 


WHERE TO BUY 














Almond, bitter .......ccccceIbD. 1300 —13.2 
Artificial, diese traces..fIb. 4.50 — 5.00 
Free from chlorine .....lb. 5.00 — 5.25 
Amber, crude ...... coccees old. 2.25 — 250 
Se penseere wtb. 2.50 — 275 
ARISE cccosceces cous aopaneuhsa 1.10 — 1.20 
EERE SEES: Ib. 2.75 — 3.00 
Bergamot. ....cscccccscccceeeelD. 5.50 — 5.75 
Synthetic ....cccccccccccccely 450 — 4,75 
Bois de Rose ........0- RES - 465 — 4.75 
SEEER: chouphstsesehembhonshe eeeelb. 1.00 — 1.10 
Cajuput, bottle, Native,cs. wlb. .75 — .80 
Camphor, heavy gravity......lb. .12 — .18 
Japanese, white ...........+ lb, 22 — .23 
EOE . 8.00 — 8.50 
Cassia, 75-80 p.c. tech. .....lb. 225 — 2.40 
as Eee 4 2.40 — 2.65 
Redistilled, U.S.P. ..... 2.85 — 2.90 
BP Teak ccove voce 1.10 — 1.25 
Cedar Wood .......... onncese oe = 
*Cinnamon, Ceylon, heavy....lb. 20.00 —21.00 
Citronella, Ceylon, drums... _ 0 — 51 
DMD. actusccntuscceberscenbike 75 — 77 
SE SOUR: ni cancacnesicacebe 1b 3.15 — 3.25 
eee vewsbab tb. 3.25 — 3.3 
Copaiba  .....ceccccccccecceces Ib. .95 — 1.05 
Coriander ......... sccccecceeselb. 22.00 —23.00 
SEE hbssasescn seccccesceceelD. 7.00 — 7.25 
Cumin ...ccccccccccccccccccscelD. 9.00 —10.00 
IE | cxnkkhonsesssees ib, 225 — 2.35 
Eucalyptus, Australian lb 60 — .65 
Fennel, sweet ......... Ib. 3.75 — 4.00 
Geranium, rose, lb. 8.50 — 9.00 
Bourbon .. -Ib. 8.00 — 8.50 
Turkish . «fb. 4.50 — 4.75 
Ginger . 80 — 8.25 
Gingergrass Ib. - —375 
Ne --lb. 1.35 — 1.50 
Jenige: Berries, rect. ......lb. 12.00 —12.25 
Wice TECH. .eccccccceeeeeIb. 13.00 —13.25 
DURE vsaksbsearabsbbeuskuner Ib. 2.00 — 2.25 
Lavender Flowers ..........lb. 5.25 — 5.50 
EOBOD ccccccnccece myeges ceeeeld, 65 — .85 
DEE chisibinssueeneennecpen Ib. 9 — 145 
Sn BEER, scnccessnecesun lb. 1.05 —1.20 
Lemongrass ....eieeccsseceeeeld. 1.40 — 1.50 
Limes, Expressed ... --lb. 5.50 — 5.75 
Distilled ..... -.lb. 200 — 210 
REE cenesen lb. 2.95 — 3.10 
Peng distilled.. tb. 2.40 — 2.50 
Mustard, natural. b. 32.00 — 33.00 
ificial ...... Ib. 20.00 —21.00 
Neroli, bigarade b. 70.00 — 80.00 
er .-lb. 80.00 —90.00 
Artificial ........e.eeee2--lb. 18.50 —20.00 
Nutmeg. .......ccccccces coccece fb. 2.35 — 2.50 
Dapme, Weer ..00020cccccsecs 1.90 — 2.15 
Sweet, West Indian . Ib. 1.80 — 1.90 
Etaliam ...cosccccccescss «lb. 2.50 — 2.75 
Orria Concrete ..cccccocescces oz. 5.00 — 5.25 
Origanum, Imitation ....... Ib. .25 — .35 
Patchouli ......ccccccccccccenllt, 2.09 —30.00 
sees ressesneenen ~ 165 — 1.80 
es seston bs ua — 140 
Peppermint, tings ....eeseces- Ib. 3.00 — 3.15 
Petit Grain, So. America...lb. 3.50 — 3.0 
Decade a Sbénebebebesnsonbese lb. 7.00 — 8.00 
Pinus Sylvestus ........000.--lb. 225 — 2.40 
PEED ccccccsccccccenvvcscess lb — — 
Rose, natural ......ss.eceees oz. 26.00 — 28. 
Synthetic ......scsccceceee.0Z, 3.00 — 4.00 
Rosemary, French ........++. lb. 90 — 1.10 
BaEred  cvcccccscvccsvccwcocesse Ib. .42%4— .45 
Sandalwood, East India ..... Ib. 13.00 —13.25 
*Sassafras, natural .........+. Ib. 2.10 — 2.15 
Artificial .....cccccccecccce lb. 35 — »36 
PBSVIN ccccccccccvccccccccncccel, GHD — 65D 
SESTBCE cccccnce eee enaenee 120 — 1.25 
Spearmint ......s.scccccscccees 3.50 — 3.600 
PET ccwvetcecoscennenespeesee ib: 3.25 — 3.50 
Thyme, red, French .........lb. 1.75 — 1.80 
White, French .........0.. Ib. 2.00 — 2.15 
“Wine, Ethereal, light......lb — — — 
Wintergreen, leaves, true ...Ib. 4.75 —500 
Birch, Sweet ........-scccecll 2.0 — 30 
Synthetic, U.S.P. bulk..... Ib. 85 — 90 
WE. vcccswssccescsecces Ib. 975 —10.00 
Wormwood ........06 scccccccselb. 4.50 — 4.75 
Ylang Ylang, Bourbon .....lb. 15.00 —17.00 
Manila  ...ccccccccccccccccesddD. 6.00 —282.00 
Astificial ...ccccccccccccccce — —H4w 
*Nominal. 








Antoine Chiris Co. 


NEW YORK 
IMPORTERS & MANUFACTURERS 


ESSENTIAL OILS 
SYNTHETIC CHEMICALS 





Fritzsche Brothers 


New York 


ESSENTIAL - OILS 








OLEORESINS 




















ee (Malefern) ........lb. 17.50 —18.00 
Gubeb 1-lb. bottles ......lb. 4.50 — 5.50 
SEbeEeESRebabaunaus>® .-lb. 650 — 7.00 
a ihibtehubehiuateakhobusnte 3.25 — 3.50 
*Parsiey Fruit (Petroselinum)|b. 6.75 — 7.50 
Pepper, ne lb. 10.50 —11.75 
Mullein (so-calied) «dD. 5.00 — 5.50 
— estic .. -lb. 4.00 — 5.00 
Imported ......cccccccscceeesdD, — —16.00 
Crude Drugs 
BALSAMS 
Copaiba, Para’ .....000. cosseelb, .65 — .70 
South American .....lb. .84%4— .85 
Fir, Canada..... --gal. 5.80 — 6.20 
FEGON oc sce -.gal. 1.60 — 1.70 
aes alb. 3.75 — 3.80 
MDE: Sacentnsesentin soccccccesselb, 115 — 1.20 
BARES 
PRORATED. - ccccsccscsccsssoecsd, 20 = 35 
Basswood Bark, pressed eeeelb. .17 — .20 
Blackhaw, of enna eoeeeld, 28 — WO 
DE ANOS cvccsvcccsscaste. 25 = 35 
Buckthorn ...cccccccce scccceee 1D, 24 — 25 
Calisaya ...cccccsccccccccceeelD, 95 5 1.00 
Cueaiee | eee b. 4% WY 
Cascarilla, quills ............ lb. .22 — .24 
rer Sobousa Ib. .11 — .14 
LT  scncbivecnspswevscact Ib 08 — . 
Cinchona, red quills ....... Ib. 1.10 — 1.45 
BeOKOR ccoccccccsccccccccel, = = 
*Yellow ills” «fd. 95 — 1.00 
*Broken -_- = 
*Loxa, pale, bs — 3 
Powdered, box 31 — .33 
*Maracaibo, yellow 35 — 40 
Condurango ....... 13 — .15 
Cotton Root . 10 — .12 
Cramp (true) 55 — 0 
cam (so-called) ‘ 10 — 13 
Dogwood, Jamaica .......++.. O7%— C&% 
Elm, grinding ...............-1b, .08 — .09 
Select bdls. lb. 19 
NY covcccvccccesseccolh. 11 
Hemleck ....... ° 07 
Lemon Peel .. 12 
Mezereon ..... -26 
SEG NL navcseocoskbacebensen -08 
SUMEEA . Sunuuouxenusseneuneer z .08 
Orange Peel, bitter .........]b. .05%— .07 
ae cebbeneve eelb, 11 — 12 
BOD. cenvesses cccccccccccselD, AMG— 13 
Prickly Ash, epee ween Ib 112 — , 
ee beeeeel Ib 115 — . s 
Pomegranate ‘of Root ......lb. 40 — .42 
DE EE sncpectcosstnescosst. 20 =, an 
*Quebracho ....... sceccccccceeslD — — — 
Sassafras, ordinary ........lb. .11 — .12 
Select ..cccccs sesssncnneee 17%— .19 
Simaruba ........ vanneenell 5 — & 
SHOR; WEES. ccccccoccseccc 00se 10 — .11 
ME  weeses sone pereeeeeroen 146—. 
Crush pepoeanvesnenevese 12 — .13 
*Nominal, 


























*Chicle, Mexican sit 
Damar Batavia, No. 
Euphorbium 
Powdered 


Galbanum 


ERD. cdnsbécccevees pwesee Ib. 
SE Sviwsecsecee Ib. 
SEDINENOI. saveeseces covccccccese Ib. 
Kauri No. 1....ccccccccce ey “S 
D:. aesnsneoee Seabessabanaene Ib. 
Mastic ..... SebnbnessevenposceDs 
PEVCI, BOO soseseccocscncs Ib. 
Sorts ..... epececcsecesesses tits 
Siftings coccccccecececccceces Ib. 








*Nominal. 


rT) 


. 


SaunB Rw eSakkeRshes si 


Wahoo, 4 Root 4 — & 
of Tree_...... 15 = 16 

Willow “Biack 06 — 7 
Whi y ceceee 14 = 144 

be reg Pople ee 07 — & 
ite ee 0K 

Wild Cherry . 08 — 2 

Witch Hazel ... 05 — 6% 

Calabar ..cccccccscccsccccocceeld. 44 = 6 

St. CIS ccccccccccccccccccls 24 — 

*St. John’s Bre eccccccccoslD.. 30 — 2 

Tonka, Angostura .........06. lb. .94 —1.0 
Para .....- coccccccccccccecccelts Oh = @ 

IMAM oeccccccceccccecscece 70 — 4% 
Vanilla, Mexican, whole....lb. 450 —60 
SEMEE: Wi encucksenheanseens «lb. 3125 —3.p 
BOBTDOR  ssccsnesse --lb. 2.20 — 230 
South American ...... b. 3.00 —40 
Tahiti, White Label lb. 1.45 — 1.50 
POR BE! cccevevssvcec Ib. 1.35 —1,40 
BERRIES 
Cubeb, ordinary ............lb. 110 — 115 
SES psbbbavbsoebheee lb. 120 —12 
Powdered ....csccccceeeecdb, 115 — 125 
ii Cocsccccccoccccccecccccccselh «15 = SS 

Horse, Nettle, dry .........b. 1.20 —15 

TOUIDES sccceevcceses Mausbenne 09 — 110 

Laurel ..... cocsece seccccccceeeelbD, 08 — 8% 

POKC  seccosecococceccecccecess jl — & 

Prickly ‘Ash Be enc aan: ll — 

Saw Palmetto ........s.ee0lb. 18 — 2 
SOE cdevcccscccees pocccecscooee 5 = 5 

MING cvsncnccedecnssecsedones 06 — 0 

FLOWERS 
RPRIDE . sncssdsensccecnavscecnss 1.0 — 1.5 
Powdered Spieonpbensonssoay. AAD =Oue 

Borage ait aidan aatacioace dae OO — & 

Calendula ....c.cccccccccsseesld. 4.00 — 40 

Chamomile, German ........lb0 — — = 

Hungarian type ........ lb, 48 —- § 
Roman ..eee --lb. 100 —110 
Spanish .. lb 40 — 50 

Clover Tops Ib, 30 — 31 

ogwood ... . 14 — 
EF cescoce b. 28 — 
Insect, open . 320 — 35 
Clo: “ . 39 — & 
*Powd. Flowers and stemslb. 34 — J 
Powd. Flowers .......... Ib. 35 — 
FEMOMEND. sececeedesvandcovecdens lb —--—-- 
eo GUGIOBTY cccccccces tb. .244— 2B 
MIDE ccocuvosnsessccseecesst. On =e 
Linden, with leaves ..........1b. 34 — 36 
Without leaves ......... lb. .48 — 30 

Malva, blue ............-...lb. 300 —40 
AMEE Senssbsbeussotebewns eeeelb, 53 — & 

MERTEN > cb ccwiheuvednes.ni-cocel Ib, 1.65 —175 

FANBE sccccccccccscccoccceese lb, 1.20 —1% 

Ox-Eye, Daisy covenenenesenceedlt 2 -* 
Ss EON. scbvbsbonbnccconcae . 100 —1 

ee er lb. 65 — 7 

Saffron, ff ee ccoessecett. . e = ae 
RICA cunvinecensncoveses Ib 15.00 —15.0 

Tilia (see Linden) 

Aloes, Barbados .............lb. 1.00 — 1.10 
IEP: seaccnssasedonvens .lb. 17 — .18 
Curacao, cases ..... 104— 11 
Socotrine, whole 65 — .70 

eee aes 70 — 75 

Ammoniac, tears 95 — 1.00 

owdere: 85 ” 

Arabic, firsts 0 52 

*Seconds _ = 
Sorts Amber x] 
Powdered ... 35 a 

Asafoetida, whole, U. : 2.0! 
Powdered, U.S.P. . 2 2.25 

Benzoin, Siam ..... 1 1,75 
Sumatra ...c00- 

Catechu ......+0. 
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Drugs & Chemicals, Heavy Chemicals and Dyestuffs in Original Packages 



















:  depesosete. a ee 
OFeera a: wilitesedb. 616 — 22 
Sandarac «ssceseseeeereesseeees lb .75 — y 
*Senegal, picked ....+++s+e+eelb 36 — . 

Sorts ...+- PPYTTTT TTT Tit i lb. 34 — 39 
Thus, per bbl, ...+--+++++- —. 13.00 — aS 
Spruce uth, Aleppo’ first..-1b. 270 — 290 

Seconds ..sececesececeeeeeees lb. 2.25 — 2.35 

ThirdS secccocceccccecccecees Ib. 2.00 — 2.05 
*Turkey, firsts ....+eeeeeeere lb. --—- — 

*#SecondS ..ccecsccececeeees b-+-— — 

Thirds .c.ccrcccccoccceees lb —-—- — 

LEAVES AND HERBS 
PRORIEE \aicocsezcccccviecsiescece lb. .45 — .50 
Balmony ....eccceeeeee <eeensredes ce = se 
Bay, true ...ceeee eevece coccseelldD, — — = 
WEAAONER § cvcccccsccsovecves Ib. 1.40 — 1.50 
Boneset, leaves and tops...... lb. .18 — .20 
sag oot Ye SE eR See re —_ 1.35 — 1.50 

seeuechieensneabuae 140 — 1.45 
Cannabis, true, imported. . 3.40 — 3.50 

AMETIGAN § cccccccccccces on 50 — 1.0 
CRID  cocssecccccccceseee seeelb, 08 — ,10 
Chestnut ....c.ceee ccccecee cold, == 
Chiretta ....... lb, 41 — 42 
*Coca, Huanuco lb —-— — 

*Truxillo 1b —-—— 
Coltsfoot Ib 118 — .20 
*Conium . lb —-— — 
Corn Silk . Ib. 11 — .12 
Damiana ... lb, 116 — 18 
Deer Tongue . lb 2 — 2 
Digitalis, Dome Ib. .45 — .50 

mported ... 55 — .70 
Eucalyptus . Ib. 07 At) 
ooo gh moog iD. 18 — .19 
Grindelia Robusta ... lb, OY— .1L 
*Henbane, German ....... ib —- — —t 

DL, scccdsabeenewe seoeeld. 1.75 — 2.10 

Domestic ....cccccccce eooeelb. 2.00 — 2.10 
SUEUR Cavs svsdvuessenasusenced lb .28 — .30 
ee Pree eoooelb, .22 — .23 
a eeecccccccccccccocceels cae == SD 

5 emg Ib. .12%— .125 
Life ee Sdauesaesewse Ib. 7 i 
Liverwort ....cecceeee Pe, aa ae 4 
iain cocccccccccccccccccslD. FF — .10 

SEED.) naive Su bebheseeeeeewsos lb. 20 — 
*Marjoram, German ..........lb. — — = 

rrr seccccccseelD. — — — 
reer coccccccccslD, 73 — OO 
ERNOVEOVEL sessccceccouacoeen 1b. 1 = 18 
Peppermint, American ......lb. .277 — 
ME scddussssecsseeos sccescceslty LO = 2 
PETECES: FANG: sus vecececcsess Ib. .47 — .50 
Plantain eee sasiaeieeie «Ib, 12 — .14 

Ib. — = 
1.25 — 1.30 

13 — .14 
—— Sb 
30 — 30% 
.20 — .26% 

19 — 19% 

1.10 — 1.20 

80 — 9 

40 — 42 
lb. 40 — 43 
. 16 — 22 

. 17 — 19 
q - ra 

SM ates se ccconenpmeed Ib. 28 ne 31 
MIMOUMR: ious aveenecussaseyod lb. .20 — .22 
BES eae inn lb. 9 — .11 
Thyme Spanish ............. lb. .091%4— .0934 

1 re atsewesenite cae 12% 
Uva RPM tv aideswiensenscaiseaess Ib. .21 — .%4 
Witch Hazel ............ eeeeelb, .06%4— .07 
Wormwood imported ..........lb. .24 — .27 
BESUNSNDED: chance aswcaisasnic lb 07 — 07% 

ROOTS 
Aconite, Spanish ........... lb. .38 — .40 

IMI 5c ciccasiiwcinueniee lb. 45 — .50 
German bins whiadvn spews siavne Ib. 69° — .75 

POWOMIOD. ocevicsscacecess lb. .74 — .80 
SS ee Ib. 180 — 1.85 
er Ih, 70. — .80 
BMS egg 5-50 decal lb. 33 — .37 
Angelica, American .......... Ib. .50 — .55 
ore lb —-— — 
Arnica pAase sop shenpensbecees Ib. .80 — 1.00 
Nominal, 








WHERE TO BUY 


H.R. Lathrop & Co., inc. 


New York 


116 Beekman St. 


BOTANICAL DRUGS 





Arrowroot, American ........1b. 


Bermuda. occe.-ccccccececcoacts 
St. Vincent ......00- ebseneecetee 
Bamboo Brier ......cseseeeee lb. 
Bearsfoot ......- errr lb. 
Belladonna  ...cccccccccecccce Ib. 
Powdered ......csseeesee1b. 
Berberis, Aquifolium .......1b. 
Bitter .ccocccccce Perrier: 
BE cccccesccccece seven esoeke 
PERG. cEvasaveusescescacrqusees Ib. 
slueflag ..... secesdoccecccoccsettte 
PNVORIR. sscncccccccccccesccvove Ib. 
*Burdock, Imported ........ lb. 
American pwadkenwagecenenwa Ib. 
Calamus, bleached ...........lb. 
Unbleached, natural ......1b. 
Cohosh, black ....cecscsseeeeIb. 
BGO esaneseseseenes aeeaunee Ib. 
COIRUIGUIN:  sivceassscseceseuccs Ib. 
Colombo, whole .........s06. Ib. 
Comfrey ....... lawsaneseowe eshte 
WOGEV OL O) 6-scssnonsesesnsecesce Ib. 
Cranesbill see Geranium. 
Dandelion, English .........tb. 
American ...ccccccse eecce 
Doggrass Dom.- Rock’ Cous..0-Ib. 
EG DGSMIUGE vecccercscss 
Echinacea ee ae 
Elecampane .....sececccsceccelDe 
WUREBREEY  dincsccnevcesctsveves Tb. 
Gelsemium seseessnesoseenne 
RTOUIEEL, wodascacpeceassesauees Ib. 
POWETER: .cccsccccscceviens = 
GOFADIAM,  cccsccocccccscesecces b. 
Cage, a Jamaica, unbleached Ib. 
NERCHOE accccccceccccosscelte 
Ginseng, Cultivated ee 
Wild, . BAStetn ccccececcces Ib. 
Northwestern ........e06- Ib. 
MOUCMEET. eo scaisrecceweeieess lb. 
GORGE. ONL ciccessocscsnesss Ib. 
POWGETOE. sedeecccscnseeeue Tb. 
Hellebore, Black .........++- Ib. 
hite, BIC ..ccccccess 4 
POWGETEE ces cacicsecevecees b. 
PEUIDOTIEE ccceccvcsevecvese 1b. 
Ipecac, Cartagena .........- Ib. 
Powdered ..sseeeceeeee éveelie 








*Lady Slipper. 
Licorice, Russian, cut . 
Spanish natural, 
Selected 
TOWEEPCE  descccccvevccese 
Lovage, American sec 
Manaca ....... Coes ebecceccecess 
Mandrake 
Musk, Russian 
Orris, Florentine 
Verona 
Finger 
Pareira Brava 
Pellitory 
Pink, true 
Pleurisy . 
Poke 





tees 


Rhatany 
Rhubarb Shensi 
CUNO Fdacvesecvesseaearen Ib. 
Cuts 
High Dried 


3arsaparilla, Honduras 
‘American 


Mexican 
Senega, Northern 
Southern 


eee ee eeeeeeseseeresees 


Pace ween eeeeeeeeseses 


eee ee eee weer eseees 


Oe eee eeeeeserees 





Skunk Cabbage 
“Snake, Black 


Canada natural 
Stripped 
*Nominal. 





1S 
55 
35 
£6 
08 
2:75 
3.55 
19 
-16 
16 
18 
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soccccccccosccocooel De 


Spikenard 
uill, SE. awenens 







Stillingia 3 
ROMO: seceeccccces Ib. 
Turmeric, Aieppy” «lb. 
TAG. cdpcccase lb. 
Madras. 2000600 «ee 
Unicorn false (helo me 
True (Aletris ebb. 
Valerian, Belgian «lb. 
. *English 


*German 


apanese 
yanee Dock oooki 
Domestic .... ee 
Yellow Parilla ......... aeeecee Ib. 
SEEDS 
*Anise, Levant .....++seeeeeeeelb. 
Spanish ...ccccccccccce qacsue tb. 
GEOR cxcccacacccvscccccsedecse lb. 
Caraway, African ..........+.1b. 
*Dutch ......e000- lb. 
Cardamoms, good bleached.. lb. 
COLES ccccececseccccesvesedonsie lb; 
Colchicum ..cccccccccccccccccce De 
ee eee cecenececeue 
Coriander, Bombay .........1b. 
MOTOCCO cecccccccccccccceses Ib. 
Mogador, unbleached....... lb. 
Cumin, Levant ...cccccceese Ib. 
MUM occcuascccedoeccees 1b. 
TE. Rich dacackeenvccvecteses lb. 
Fennel, French ......eesesees Ib. 
*German, small ...ccccccece lb. 
*Roumanian, small ........lb. 
Flax, whole ........006 +-.per bbl. 
GEOGME  cccccscccccssecesad 
Foenugreek .......+. seeeenceed tt 
Hemp, Manchurian ......... lb. 
“Russian ........+ dducadcceverne 
Job’s Tears, white .......... lb 
DUET acccccacscccviscceces Ib. 
LGQDOHE. <dcciccccdcccoececsccsocs Ib. 
Mustard, Bari, Brown ...... Ib. 
Bombay, Brown .........- Ib. 
California, brown ........ Ib. 
COMEOED. cucaccscssdavecnss Ib. 
English, yellow............ tb. 
Parsley _....0 eebedecseeesesse lb. 
Poppy, Dutch .....+.-seseeeee Ib. 
‘ussian, _ sosenenensneall 
Indian .....0.. weessecsencse 
MIRO. svidinsesanneecsaesevecus 
Rape, English ...........0.00--Ib. 
Japanese small neice 
Domestic .......ee0- oceseces Ib. 
aoa eg seubesene = 
*Strophanthus, Hi Us ee i 
‘Tembe encceee — gevtevecce Ib. 
Sueo. domestic ..... 
South American .......+- «Ib. 
Worm, American ..... secéecealine 
WOODS cccscgcecccececesscese 1b 
SPICES 
Cassia, Batavia, No. 1 ....Ib. 
China, Selected, bales .. = 
Saigon genuine ....+...++.+- 
Capsicum, African ......+0-- ”. 
BDO. cccccecoscccesccescccee Tb. 
GCaahin BOER cccccsccccccsesics Ib. 
Chilies, Japan ....sccccccccees Ib. 
Mombasa --eseseseeeeeee one Ib. 
Cinnamon, Ceylon .........+. lb. 
Cloves, Amboyna ......s.eee- 1b. 
ZOBEIOED canccscccscceccvocse lb. 
Ginger African .....+.+..++. Ib. 
Cochin “DY .cciccosccsvccccsl te 
Jamaica, white aedcuieecekae lb. 
TROGR. ccccsiscccrscvesiscesiviovas lb. 
Mace, Banda, No. 1.......08. tb. 
Batavia, No. 2 ..ccccccccccee Ib. 
Nutmegs 1108. ......sccoccsees Ib. 
Pepper, black, Sing ......... lb. 
WIRE ccccccccccccccscceces b. 
PURONG  ccdcicctevtsreccedcucss Ib. 
WAXES 
Beeg. white ......... lb. 






Yellow, crude . 

Yellow, refined 
*Candelilla 
*Carnauba, Flor 

ae oo 


*Montan, crude 
Substitute 


*Nominal. 


cccccccccccccccceelDe 


BI SBRBRSBBEER 


Serererr en ti 


iva 
“= a 
O8%4— . 
"10 — [10% 
12 — 11% 
‘3 — [35 
33 — (40 
136 — 1.35 
115 — 1.20 
; ee 
o-— i 
26%, 
‘7 — (28 
53 — #4 
0 — 9 
37%4— 38 
3.70 — 3.80 
39 — 40 
14%4~ 114% 
uY4— 14% 
14%4— 14% 
2Y4— «21 
164%— .17 
40 — 42 
18.50 —19.00 
0 
‘4%— 11 
06 — [06% 
07 — 
‘23 — 30 
‘2 — 
15%— .15% 
a 2 
, 
‘7 — 'B 
"24 — (25 
20 — 8 
40 — 
1100 — 1.02 
Y%— 10 
10— 10% 
3 — 114 
160 — 1.65 
Las — 195 
7 - w 
06 — [07 
7 — 78 
a 
19 — BD 
53 — (59 
na— Bw 
, 
"23 — 330 
W7Y4— 18 
‘9 — (N 
.2Y%— .29 
50 — [59% 
48 — .49 
13%— .14 
‘19 — 20 
"20 — ‘21 
13 — .13% 
oe 
30 — 131 
"33 — 34 
‘MYe— 27%, 
wm ~- 
07 — 07% 
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Ozokerite, crude, brown ....Ib. .65 — .75 
i I eI Ib, 85 — .95 
“Refined, white ..........lb. .80 — .85 
*Domestic ......... evcccces lb. .88 — .90 

Refined, yellow ....... eeseelb. .70 — 80 

Paraffin, ref’d 120 deg. mp. Ib. .1 3 

Foreign, 130 deg. mp. ......]b. .14 — .14% 
Stearic Acid— 
ame a «Ib. .224— .23 
ri eee oe 
Triple Soeened Ib =z 3 
Heavy Chemicals 
at REM, BB. pst occ ccses. ~{ 181%4— .19%4 
yin: Bae 
, | eee subonsseeece --—- = 
ae Ib. 6544— .66%4 

Alum, ammonia, lump .......1b. 0444— 04% 
Co A ae ee 09% 
a. eae Ib. .04%4— .05 

Chrome .....5022 dvonseustes Ib. WY— .21% 
Potash lump ..... sccesccceelbd, 08%— .09% 
RN. cecbceepatnasceule lb. 1.09 — 09% 
Alum, Potash, Powdered...Ib. .08%— 09% 
Soda, Ground .........100 Ibs. — — 6,38 
Aluminum chloride, ligq...... Ib. .04%— .05 
Sulph., high grade ........ Ib. .03%— .04 
ea Ib. .02%— .02% 

Aluminum hydrate light ...lb. .17 — .18 
CELE LS REE. Ib. .11 — .12 

Arsenic, white ..........cc0. lb. 11 — .18 
ce Ib. .65 — .70 

Ammonia, Anhydrous ...... Ib. .38 — .43 

Ammonia Water, 26 deg., car Ib. .27 — .28 

2 deg., carboys .......0000. Ib. .171%4— .20% 
18 deg., carboys ........00. lb. .1634— .17% 
16 deg., carboys ............ Ib. .14 — .17 

Ammonium chloride, U.S.P...1b. 19 — 21 

*Sal Ammoniac, ne lb —-— — 
Granulated, white ....... Ib. .21 — .21% 
SED AscctiKsunananioicecd Ib. 1.00 —1.10 
yee: foreign ...:..10 ibn. — — — 
omestic ..... eeseeeeel00 Ibs, 03 
Antimony Salts, 75 P40 c008b., i is 
_ Se Re ee ecceeeelD, — — om 
i D chéswce seCsebeovecben lb —-— — 
a oe re Ib. .044— .04% 
ariu 
ee oe. ee 
SEIN. stutncivoncttcintores cot lb. .11%— 12 
Barytes, floated, white......ton 30.00 —35.00 
0D eee ---ton 14.00 —18.00 
Bleaching Powder, "35 p.c....Ib. .024%4— .02% 
“Calcium Acetate, .......100 lbs. 6.00 — 6.05 
nee gO ton 70.00 —73.00 
co eS. lb —-— — 
Chloride, solid, f.o.b. NY. ton 24.00 —26.00 
Granulated, f.o.b. N. Y. ton — — — 
Solid, second hands...ton 30.00 —34.00 
Gran. second hands...ton 40.00 —45.00 
Sulphate, 98-99 p.c...... eeseelb, 9 — 09% 
Carbon tetrachloride ........1b. 1544— .16 
Copper Carbonate ......... eoelb, §.33 — .35 
Subacetate (Verdigris) .....Ib. .40 — -42 
IOS ondsiccwsnvsces elb. 40 — .42 
Sulphate, 98-99 p.c. ........ lb. .O%— .09% 
Second hands ...,.......Ib. 084%— 0 
ONO sosccideaacin nts! Ib. .10%— .11% 
Copperas, f.o.b. works...100 Ibs. 1.25 — 1.50 
Fuse! Oil, crude ...........gal. 265 — 2.75 
ee secsceeee Bal. 3.75 — 4.00 
Hydrofluoric, 30 p.c. in bbls. lb. — — .05 
48 p. c. in carboys ..........lb. — — .09 
52 p. c. in carboys ... lb — — 10 

Lead, Acetate, brown sagas. Ib 1534— .1644 
i a, San AW%— 17% 
Broken Cakes .... eran 8 16 — .16% 


*Nominal. 








Lead Acetate, Granulated...Ib., .17%4— .17% 
Granulaitiod ...ccccccccccces Ib. .17%— .17% 
Arsenate, powdered ....... Ib. .31 — .34 

ee eee cpapnspel lb 15 — 7 

“PNitrate. ..cccccescccccdccccce lb. Nominal 

Oxide, Litharge, Amer. pd. Ib. .09%— .09% 
Red, American .....++++- lb — — .10% 
Foreign ..ccccccccccccccces lb-- - 

White, Basic Carb., Amer. 

TY cccccccccessoscccccees lb — — 0% 
in Oil, 100 Ibs. or over...lb. —- — .10% 
English ......cccccccseees lb-- — 
Basic Sulphate ........- .Ib — — 8% 

Lime, hydrate .....cecscoees H Nominal 

Lime, sulphur solution ....gal. .15 — .19% 

Magnesite, f.o.b. Cal........ Ib. 42.00 —44.00 

£0. b. N. Y ccccccccce Ib. 65.00 —70.00 

Muriatie acid, 

*18 deg. carboys ........- Ib. .01%— .02% 
20 deg. carboys ........- lb. .024— .03 
22 deg. carboys .....++.- Ib. .023%4— .03% 

Nickel oxide ......sssecceess lb. .—@ — .70 

Nickel salts, single ......++- Ib 114 — .15 
double  ....ceccccccccccvces Ib. .12 — .13 

Nitric acid, 36 deg. carboys lb. .074— .07% 
*38 deg. carboyS ...sccces- Ib.. 07%— .07% 
*40 deg. carboys ......+.- Ib. .08%— .09% 
*42 deg. carboys ......... lb. .09%— .09% 
Aqua Fortis, 36 deg. carb.lb. — — .05% 
38 deg. carboys .......- welb, — — 05% 

40 deg. carboys ..... eeoeeelb, — — 06 
42 deg. carboyS .....+.+- lb. — — .06% 

Phosphorus, red ......ecceese lb. 1.20 — 1.30 
Yellow ...ccccccoccccccccces Ib. 1.40 — 1.50 

Plaster of Paris ...........bbl. 1.50 — 1.76 
True Dental ............ bbl. 1.75 — 2.00 

Potash Caustic, 88-92 .......-. Ib. .82%4— .83% 

Potassium Bichromate ...... Ib. .444%4— .45% 
Carbonate, calc .......eees- Ib. .68 — .75 
Chlorate, crySt. ...scccccees lb. .39%4— .41 

Powdered .....ccccccccces lb. 364%— .39 
Muriate, basis80p.c.perton ton350.00 —375.00 
Prussiate, red ..cccccccoces Ib. 2.85 — 2.95 

Yellow  ..cccccccccccccces Ib. 1.18 — 1.25 

Saltpetre, Granulated ....... lb. .274%— .27% 
Refined ..... denwee scccssseeelbd, 31%— 31% 

Soda Ash 58 p.c. in bags 100Ibs. 2.25 — 2.30 

NG SHR owarapeacnet 100 lbs. 2.85 — 3.00. 

Caustic, 76 p.c. Solid..100lbs. 4.60 — 4.75 
Powd. or gran., 76 p.c. 

100 lbs. 6.20 — 6.50 

Sodium Bichromate .......... lb. .2634— —_ 
ERIADES  cseesciscccesccces lb—-— 
Carbonate, Sal. Soda,Am.100lb. 1.25 — 1.40 
UNG - Seninrsnncnseswercst Ib, .18 — .20% 
SIPS cise dipabscansebiused Ib. 38 — .40 
Hyposulphite, bbls......100 Ibs. 2.50 — 2.75 
Kegs ...cccccccceceeeee100 lbs. 230 — 2.50 
“Mittate, echt... cscscoss 100lbs.§ — — 4.05 

INE. Sovercsocseneccuens Ib. .06%— .07 
Sodium Nitrite ........... lb. 320 — .32 
Prussiate, Yellow ......... lb. 69 — .70% 
Silicate, GO) p.c. ..ccccce 100 lbs. 4.25 — 5.0 

BE. Swscucwsncsenscce 100 lbs. 2.25 — 2.60 
Sulph., Glauber’s salt 1001bs. 145 —1.70 
— 60-62 p.c. png -lb. .05%4— .06% 

PDS, -nkccccuvescn r 100 Ibs. 4.25 — 4.50 

Sulphur ‘Maan Sng NY. ton 45.000 —50.00 
f. o. b. Baltimore ...... ton 45.00 —50.00 

Sulphuric Acid 

*60 deg. Pyrite .........0- ton —- — — 
66 deg. Brimstone ...... ton 40.00 —43.00 
FERRE” novenvonsonunacvcnk ton 60.00 —65.00 

Battery Acid car’s per 100lbs. 3.00 — 3.40 

Tin, bichloride lb. Noniinal 
Co a lb. .80 — .90 

Zinc, carbonate lb. .24 — .26 
Chloride -154— .16 
CREES. cbssvccnsns 144— .16% 
Sulphate 05 — .05% 





‘) | *Neminal, 








Dyestuffs, Tanning Materials 
and Accessories 





COAL-TAR CRUDES AND 















Benzol, C. P. .cccccccesecees gal. .28 — 30 
CSS ry gal. .28%— 30 
Cresylic acid, crude,95- eine 1.05 — 1.10 
50 A ewseeccessccosesecsees lb. .65 — .70 
2 Per ee. lb. 40 — 41 
Cresol, “yu. Se errr lb. 18 — .2 
Creosote oil, gal. 33 — 35 
Dip oil, 20 p.c. ... gal. .9 — 
Naphthalene, balls -lb.  .10%— 114 
_ gegen wb. .09%— 003, 
Phenol  .....seeeeeoeeee -lb.  .483%4— .50 
Pitch, various grades ...... ton 10.00 —20.00 
Solvent naphtha,water _—— 18 — 3 
Crude heavy . coal. es <— OF 
*Toluol, pure ..... -.--gal. 1.50 — 1,55 
*Commercial, 90 p. .-gal. 155 — 1.6 
Xylol, pure water white....gal. 45 — .55 
INTERMEDIATES 
Acid Benzoic ....cccccccccces lb. 3.50 — 4.0 
“Acid Benzoic Crude.......... Ib. Nominal 
Acid HL wccccccccccccccccccccces lb. 2.75 — 3.10 
Acid Metanilic ......... mene = ae 
Acid Naphthionic, Crude...lb. 110 —1% 
MORBEN  sccccvccecctcccnssss lb. 1.35 — 1.45 
Acid Sulphanilic, crude.. 30 — 32 
ee err 42 — 4 
p-Amidophenol Base ........+. b. 3.75 — 4.00 
p-Amidophenol Hydrochloride ~ 4.10 — 42 
Aminoazobenzene ......... eseelb. 1.75 — 1.85 
Aniline Oil, drums extra...lb. .26%4— .27 
Aniline Salts ...<ccccccccccces Ib. .33 — 35 
Aniline for red .........0.0elb. 115 —12 
“Anthracene (80 p.c.) .....- --lb. Nominal 
Anthraquinone .......ee06 eoeelb. 3.75 — 5.10 
Benzaldehyde ........ mine 5.10 — 5.75 
Benzidine Base .....ccseceeees b. 1.75 — 1.8 
Benzidine Sulphate .........- 4 140 — 1.50 
Benzoate of Soda ........++.. lb. 3.35 — 3.0 
Benzylchloride ....... sosccceeelD, 2.20 — 2.0 
Diamedophenol ....seeeeeeeesID. 7.50 — 8.0 
oDianisidine ....... eccccccces lb. -—--—- - 
Dichlorbenzol .......cccccccoee Ib, 35 — 4 
o-Dichlorbenzol ...........+0.-lb. .15 — 16 
f Dichlorbenzol ..........+ .elb. 13 — 14 
Diethylaniline ........ cccsccceld. 3.75 — 425 
Dimethylaniline ............. lb. .70 — .74 
Dinitrobenzol ......ccccccccese Ib. .34%4— .36 
m-Dinitrobenzene ......... «lb 3.45 — 
Dinitrochlorbenzene ..........lb. .50 — .56 
Dinitrochlorbenzol .......... Ib 38 — .40 
Dinitronaphthalene ........... Ip. .44 — 
Dinitrophenol .......... weennee Ib. .52 — .56 
wi iS eer lb. 0 — 62 
Diphenylamine ....... sveeeneea Ib, .90 — 1.05 
Dioxynaphthalene ............ lb —--—-- 
SET. GOREE tsnncsvsndoeseniwaue® Ib. 85 — 
Hydrazobenzene .....ssccceees Ib. 150 — 2M 
Induline ......... cccccccccceeslD. 200 — 25 
Methylanthraquinone ..... lb —-——-=- 
Monodinitrochlorbenzol ...... Ib. .48 — «52 
Monoethylaniline ..... sossseselb. 100 — 1.2 
Naphthalenediamine .........lb. — — = 
a-Naphthol, .....ccesecccceseeld, 165 — 175 
b-Naphthol, Technical “ones 6 — 20 
NINERS. ncuscsunenesesscet’ b. 85 — 9 
a-Naphthylamine ..........06+ “4 59%4— 61 
b-Naphthylamine ..........00- Ib. 1.65 — 1.75 
D-MiLTANINNE cccccccsccecccoce Ib. 155 —1.65 
Nitrobenzene .......seeseeeeeeIb, .20 — .22 
e-Nitrochlorbenzol ............Ib. .50 — .56 
Nitronaphthalene ............lb. 44 — 6 
p-Nitropheniol ..ccccccsccccccce lb. 1.6€0 — 1.70 
ee ae Ib. 1.50 —175 
Nitrotoluol ........ csesscvmess 8 = a 
o-Nitrotoluol .....scsceeeeceeeelb, .75 — 80 
m-Phenylenediamine ......... Ib. 3.00 — 3.40 
p-Phenylenediamine ........lb. 3.5 — 4.00 
*Nominal. 
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Phthalic Anhydri 
Pseudo- ane fesoecsee tb. 3.80 — 4.25 
sorercit, cereale, i ee > ais —< WHERE TO 
’ nical ..ece a a —10. 
Tetranitromethylanilin seooeld, 6,00 —33 E. F DRE BUY 
Tolidin | «..se-s ev = 250 | 50 : W & CO Turkey Red Oi 
+ A ealnenenmeoneenne b. 2.50 —270 BROAD ST *9 ine. Zine ag Oil ..... acacia Ib. 
p-Toluidine ok Senate 7 SO ace 1.20 . NEW YOR RAW Prime teeavy. Bo 
CN seessetsestee Ib. 220 —2. Anili K G oe ‘16% 
cine aon G0 scoscscost La 20 ne Dyestuff Resrebills - 
a . ........--. “gal = Dyewood E. “ gy > qibwanneemmmepeneaner 
naan ee - 100 — 125 i xtracts oR ay TO eanenaaean ton 7 150.00 
Acid B UOAL-TAR GOLORS ~~ ndustrial Oil Seeeens, Aen WS ‘ten 1$00 1600 
acd Black eceeeeccceccceees lb. 1.50 Chemical s pitt s. que 38 Pec. --ton ama = 
Aad BIE -ons00-s mie ig — 2.00 | Sulph s Oat B alans p aee, nemnnatee .ton 45.00 —50.00 
een . & —260 |Soluble Blue, _D SN assccnidhadegicsieaagees ..ton 63.50 
oF olan sensory Bi = Bee Soluble Blue, *. pln 1b. 2.10 — eeeeiean Saiki soiitse ia Sie 
AOE QPOREE sspeeorvreeooree. Ib a — 7.50 gujenur apeambceniobne “tb, 12.00 “20 a? pe ree a uasteee foe my 
held Red rene SoC SB Sulphur Black 100 saad 8 = 1S | Viel Siclig: ii" pista om ion auto — 35.00 
Red srsvssesssssesscesselbs 1 = 1.25 — Black, neg Ib. 1.10 = vale 25 p.c. tan tan..ton $7.00 —100.00 
fei ET song Ae amen voeerdbs =. 1.90 Sahar Blue- ae tt Ib; 150 = a gintie A ellen ton 50.50 61.50 
bay WEAIGIES sas sessaoucanee aaa r % 215 |wWettle Reck eee poneetesieei ee — } 
AESia Bee Bancaie ibe a =a | Sept Gees Sig — ag WO a a ane ae a 
lizarin Bl F stic ...1b. 7. ae ur, Navy Blue 5 —36 | TANNING EX oe 00 
ss Bi Steg fie = 48 | omer Yolen Cf ype " 
izarin Brown ccsvectt, G00 <= ¢ T rs ie, omestic. . £90 «= ~ rai ® p.c. 
Ae a... 7°50 artrazi ic 138 | Clarified. 28 p. tan, 
iets Orit. Lackesweube — 7.50 — 8.50 cee rang Smpertee wlb. ey clad 2 pec. ‘tar “bois.” ; -- & 
Mai Blue’ Dome psi $30 = 80 | Veni Rag: gy Poppa Ib. 10:00 11°00 Clerilisd veecces —— 
A ’ estic..... 00 —11.00 al Ww Se ae 11:00 | Gambier, 25 p. c. tar pee 
Alpine ee Imported... fb. 7.50 —14.00 i ae. & ag on a 793 — 25 p. ¢. tan > = 
Alp hire een eee 14.00 —15.00 | Vict ia Blue, base ea «lb. 5.00 aie ommon ... Ib. .09% _ 
Azo Carmine penance ‘ 6.75 — 8.25 yineris Green » Dom.. -Ib. 9.50 =a Cubes, No shenees 3 a od i 
= WOW eosiseoess sess esees . 5.50 — 6.50 | Victo SE 6.50 —9.00 | A ci . 
Aaranine, Sitale shades IB. 8 = 4 Yellow for: wool . 33-30 Hembcig 28 i faa IN Be 2 
uramine, Double O, om.. b 325 — 50 NAT Ib. — 8.00 Crystal BN secce . i 
B e 0, I 25 — 4. TURAL 1.50 — ale, 20 “Ib. 03 — 0354 
Benzo Paiperine e, 9 1 mp..-tb =. - —ta Annatto, a DYESTUFFS 2.25 wea, 55 . 8 ++ “a Gakes 71 
seh — BO sec ib, 60) — G25 | Seed vosssresisecssesecsseress Ib. 30% iquid, 25 p.c. tan . ainaaea 08 — . 4 
Bismarck Brown Y cseeeedb, 325 — 4.30 Carmine No ge . = oe Ms skezon, 2 30, OM esjeeceeelby 05 — “08 
op ag he Ib. 80 — 90 Cochineal -scrs.c... ssessseeels 428 = (326 | Myzobaians, i lia 28 tet O14— 
Chrome " GEG: shssapas - = — 1.40 — Bengal a Ib. 55 — .68 | Oak Bark, iq = os ee i oy” 
Chrome Gre naae ieee 25 — 4.00 fend on | ssceceesesreees Ib. 2.50 — Quebracho, iquid, 2: Bip.ctaa 10 — 11 
ee Gevmccok Bit Gees coh TE | ae ee ae me 
idine R eS ERR lb. 22 — 2, sees secntiie: - 2.25 — 2.7! p.c. tan, untreated ccccsel De 
Chr i i aioe. 35 — 300 |Madder, Dutch weve 75 » untr 0S%4— 
Ghyeidine Y Sictceiceselbe O88 = iS | Nateaii Pecmaamnansconns: Bs mt Soi ee eaicgied pe IS 
Chrysophine omestic «lb. 85 — 1.20 galls, blue Aleppo .. seeeeeelb, = 27 — a Cl p.c. tan, ordinary —- = 
Co phine, Imported --.lb. 6.00 hinese oe seeeceeelb 29 | Sp ee. wird * 1354 
Congo oo e "Ib. 11.00 ~i- Persian Berries a rs ee pues, liquid, eg scar seeeceees = 4— 16 
Diamine sy B sees “Ib 23 — 2.25 omen Bark, on S Sumac, liquid — ior Ib e 
ee Black _— Ib. 938 “an Tu — tanning. — | Valona, solid, 25 pee. tan.....1b. w ne 0 
c . : .25 —13, eens eh <x Ales. ey, 
Direct Sky Biue Ib. 20 — 90 lag 9 — 1 ae... 
Direct Brown - at. 4 — 2.75 bna . ‘ vit ol ‘11 Oil 
Direct Po ang Ib, 200 — 6.00 we 55 ERE 134— «1 118 
Direct Yell “Ib. 2.88 — 32 | Berwood vEwoops °° IMAL AND FISH 
° ello 1D, 45 | Camweod. chives .... cove 
Direct Fast Yell ‘tb. 7 23 Camwood. chips ....... en ee — 
Dict vin : 75 — 225 c, sticks eee 17 *D. oundland 
Emerald Hallet «cscs. Ib, 2.90 — 3.85 Hypernic, chips ............. ton 40.00 — » omestic, prime 2.0.02... gal sd 
Eryihrosine Crystals i B 4 — 3.50 Logwood ” Sticks Ree sereeeeelb, ‘Y rg Norwesta Newfoundiand.: “Br —_ > 
ythrosine .-...s+.3 4. lb. 18. —20, por alam nmamatgnate t a -. * M cocccce 95. 
Fast R Right Yellow, 2-G.. «Ib. 11.00 15.00 gon, nes tanennsssacecaces on 41.00 —45.00 Eneli MF eric PPL giao = 4 
pet ed, 6B extrs, con! wtb. 3.50 — 4 ee 02%— .03% nglish .. ae i oe 
Fur Black, extra .. con’t...1b. 4.60 = $0 ers, Hine seeseeeeelb . — maaan: scene Sm = 
Fuchaine” Crystals, a 2 —319 | Archil, double RACTS 5b —- J a is tial seen ae = 
sian Conan a oa =— 3.10 Triple .... evcccccccccccceel De Lard, prime Oe cceseccccccccece “ss _-—-—— — 
Geranine “ 5 ia. ae —11.00 c Concentrated .. Dice lmeacaveckctln = — 17 ockn winter ..... ae 17 — 18 
teen Crystals, Brilliant... Ib. 875 — Oa 5 bey Mangrove, see tanni “-— 3-3 Extra, No. i s.ssscssos: “gal. tas — 130 
p.c, ‘paste pes 12.00 =3.00 Tinuid’ boxes sires tanning. ee No .* asamp oe 130 = 158 
° ence t esha et memamenaeie Geta ™ ees ecccccce - . = i. 
Sia RS SEB lcutbeny,ren Lib B= Ie ena, Eee He re 
Ac eccee ne b. 1.50 — 2.50 udbear, French ....cc0cccsece Ib. 134— Yt awe Or ae gal. 1.22 1h 
oe oo srgpeesccezscceesD> LEE — 129 English a -sjeessscsesssees —— a * |) ae phlegcted scccoual 138 =i 
eecie fystals, Imported. tb. aa aes Flavine ee 2 Rares rll oy | wince Se = 128 
achite Green, rystals ...1b. 625 — 00 Sian ahanaeecsreorsenone pi 38 — 4 |N rn,crude,f.o.b. = 
Met reen, P 625 — », Solid .... is 1.00 — —. o-bplant 0s 
~ ellow’ crear ‘Ib. 428 — $30 on” a A— 3s = Sa e sists Es ae 
Methylene Bh ssivedianieils ae 2.00 — 2.25 Hemati ine Rxtract inennnenatiie s— iy — — a = 300 
Methyl Violet” tech. .....1b. 5.00 — 6.00 Crystals ala aa —— .B Dark ... CSE veveeee gal 2.95 -*% 
Naphthol Hole sssseesersesers Ib. 3.00 — 3.50 *H Ln epoossee 14 — [18 —_ i2 — te 
igrosine, Oil a" ieenees Hi 303 — 3.50 Indigo nat ay ig = ’ - = 23 
Nigrosine, apta, soi... i igige, satural for cotten....%. = = Se Se 
-_ seteln seca 3g LB | Eagwoed. Bite 2 an Hx 
i aerreeneereS " 35 — 1'08 ood, solid . bg ins es) coal aa —25.00 
hthylamine Rea Ib. [80 — 1.00 x ve bs ae J ies = *S 7 — 17% 
On ee, ze * 675 — 750 eg., Twadd ‘die tb. 20%— 5 perm yp Pes d A7 — 1 
Oil Scarfe ‘35 —12 |O Contract .... | as | sre 38 leg., cold winter aati. ie 3 
Oil Yell et 2.00 — 2.50 Poe Orange— Ib. (7m or 45 deg., col - ---Anaabdaly gal 
Yale ; 20 = 25 | Powdered ". Se) Sst - = 32 
Ea G,, contract =35 ane aealnentenmbememn. a) om a. ecu 38 deg, Sola — —22 
Oxamine ry gone. eee — 235 <n Berries .. snesoueeeeeaey 06 — .12 Stearic, single pressed..... gal. 2 
Patent Bag 3 Seer ate Quereltron see tanning. MR, ae: a eee °T ouble ae bined th. Pm 2.25 
— G. nak 35 ey) umac, see tanning. — sessseeelb, 07 Tallow, ‘acidices eerererereety ® rl 3 
Prinuline . ee =a — s. — 04 own, i _syansanetgi ve nccesnalll 16 13 
“ter marta —. ee — 250 se ag Egg ...... hale, natural ........ Tee gal 1.55 ee YY 
Beet OB oe ceses senses: = 70 |" Domestie oa meet casey tal ta? =i8 
nal, eecccccce A . A _— 
—20 | Prussian Bive . i#“ons’ ~*~ 
*Nominal. ee ae ik, 1.50 
ne 1.65 
rset ‘Ib. 32 — .40 
fois pears ao M.  Sieaa 
iapitalened Ib. = 4 
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eahiice 
Cocoanut, Ceylon, bbls......1b. .17;4— .18 Soap Makers’ Material 
*Ceylon, tanks to.evnee-slb- 164~ 16%| Chas. Morningstar & Co., Inc. “ . 
ph, Bole AR aR “|” woouwormaibe.-narciarate "| __ANIMAL AND #I8H OTS 
*Corn, ge ROR: “Kxcienccies 20.72 —20.92 S TA R Cc H E Ss *Menhaden, crude, fob aitiogs. 1.00 — 1.05 
*Crud de, ‘\paeeees: ib. 16%— .17 Light, SERGINOE scncesevcees gal. 122 —1% 
Gunk tne ck DEXTRINES Yellow, bleached .......... gal. 1.24 —1% 
mills, in tanks.......... fb. — — 17% ALBUM White, bleached, winter..gal. 1.26 —123 
*Summer, yellow, prime...lb. .20%— .21% E N Neatsfoot, 20 deg. ......++.--gal. — —3.3 
a. eos —_=—- — GLUCOSE 30 deg., cold test ..........gal. — 3.0 
“Winter, yellow .. —— 2% 40 deg., cold test ..... voseugale 2.95 — 3.0 
Linseed, raw, car lots i ee a — eccccecccce eececceces “ea. 4 = 
3 ee bg tee ot ne) SR ED eS Re ceelb. “ 
Boiled, 5-bbl. lots gal. — —1.60 | Pitch, prime ........ 200-Ib, bbl. 400 — 4.25 + ~ oleic’ acid).....1b : iH 
Double Boiled, 5-bbl. lots Tar, kiln-burnt, —_ a = re} —13.75 |Stearic, single pressed...... ib. ie 23 
gal. — —1.61 | Rosin, com., to g’d ...... 25 — 8.30 Double pressed .....-.+.0+. AY 2 
“Give, denatured ........ oe — —43 vinlseompte VEGETABLE OILS 
PPB Le cise acbeesiobevcusupet _-- = 
Palm, Lagos casks........0.0+ ee |, ee eae lb. .79 — .80 a ag He, 8 Setovsneess os 4 a a 
li eeceecocee Saegeeds Ce Me a vb. .79 — .80 | Cocoanut, Ceylon, bbls. ....- Ib. 17%4— 118 
*Palm Kernel, domestic ..... bh =—_- — — [Y. 5S. 0. ..... Ib. .79 — .80 *Ceylon, Tanks ....+++++++. Ib. .16/4— 16% 
*Imported ...... EEE: (OSS Fine Orange . lb €9 — .73 Cochin, bbls ....sceceeses lb. .18%— 419 
a es Gee Ib. .35 — .40 | Second Orange ........+e00. Ib. .66 — 67 |, Tanks ss.ssesereeeerers Ib. os am 8 
Peanut Ol, edible ...-.-cgal. 190 —193 |[T. N. ..cccccecccscccceesees Re ee yy —™ peemmmeneen aD. tte 
tCrude f.'o. b. milis ......gak 136 —140 |A.C. Garnet ......c.cc.ccseeee Ib. 63 — .64 “Cottonseed, crude ‘fo. b. mille : 
Pine Oil, white steam ......gal. — — — | Button ...........ccccccceeecs wb —-— — in tanks eer SC ceceeDs. | eed 1%, 
Yellow, ET gal. .S4 — .SS | Regular, bleached .......... lb 60 — 61 *Summer Yellow “prime lb 20%— 21%, 
*Poppy Seed .......... ons SS ae TORS GREY i ..ccsccecccsessoned Ib. .71 — 72 *White ; al —--—- 
Rapeseed, ref’'d. bbls....... gal. — —1.75 ; ; *winter, Yeliow .....- gal: —-— & 
ary “Blow SS aeoae eal = OIL CAKE AND MEAL Linseed, raw, car lots........ gal. — =18 
SEE cisdenannes eter mam Cottonseed Cake, fob. Texas.. — —3. nage tae Me tala ~~ - 
*Sesame, domestic .......... zal — = - of 0. BN ew Orleans a — eng <s. Gaeye ne tae gal. =< 
MIIED _ oxessiesvonse mee --- ottonsee, alteh Atanas — =< 1o,5, 14... i" ee eas 
fone Manchurian . 18 — .18% ___eeeneitane macy ameeitaes — 50 “Falm Lage, catks....-0.++.- > Rg So 
‘ar ee Ib 33 — & N Orleans .......0..0...ton 47.00 —49.00 |*Ppaim Kernel, domestic .... = oe 
Commercial .:e:cseococss.. RB =D | cee cake ake toe Sn Sana | realm, Repeal Semestis oh ay as 
MINERAL Meal ...ccccsccccccced short ton 41.00 —42.00 +Crude f. o.b. mills......gal. 136 —1.4 
Linseed cake, dom....shortton —, —50.00 Pine, white steam ..........gal, — — — 
Black, reduced, 29 gravity Linseed Meal .......... shortton — —50.0) *Sesame, domestic .......+. al ——- 
25-30 cold test .......... gal. .22 — .24 *Soya Bean, Manchurian...lb. .184— 19 
- gravity. 15 cold test. 4 22 — .24 REASE Ds, T TALLOWS 
REE sccscccccobesncvetd 22 — .24 : .. "4 
Cylinder, light, filtered. .gal. 36 — 38 wl i — Grease F. aescalascctivenis: og 174— 18 
Dark, filtered .........+0. gal. 35 — 36 | Hayti "y— 112 Yellow Ib. .15%— 16 
Extra cold test_......... 50 — .SS | Maracaibo ‘2 BE PE cccccennaieninnianna Ib. .153%4— 164 
Dark steam, refined abe a SE xs ca Trinidad 13%— 4 . ivenepanseneeianeintas: +e “13%4— 1M 
Neutral, W. Va. 29 grav. gal. .36 — .37 ee . tb. "3 234 
Neutral, filtered temen 33@34 a DEXTRINES AND STARCHES gm ‘ “ib. “2a%4— “BY 
EOE posecessesss eee Bal, .31%4— “ oe ~ « 7 
White 30@31 gravity :....:gal. (44 — 45 | British Gum, Globe per 1001bs, — —6,59 | Stearine, lard ....... > 2 2 
— a viscosity.. -gal. 40 — .41 | Dextrine, Corn, white or GORD: sacsennsnssssnvssreeenocsnnes 181%4,— 18%, 
Ptr aT: gal. .36 — 38 Yellow ..sccccscsecececsceetd. .07%— .08%| Tallow, edible swessesesseensseaDs alley an 
Soa » ome eueeaken ...gal. 36 — .38 Potato, white or canary..lb. .18 — .19 City DIME nsrcccccccecccces Ib. .16%— 164 
——) filtered ........-..gal 40 — .47 eee eer lb. 07 — 07% Choice Country ...........- Ib, 17 — 1% 
ond Bieeeeenee ccccecenl SE — BF | Pearl, Globe -o.cccccsccsaee Ib. 106 — 106% Sanne: ae ae 
No. occcceee coseeeeee Bal, 35 — .36 Potato, Domestic .......... Ib. 1133%4— 114 | Tallow, edible ..........+.++4 Yae- 1TH 
©. 110 ...seseeeevee veeeeBal. 33 — 34 Imported, duty paid ..... Maida od > Aaty ~ S ghagecerinte: aS = 
Fite PACKETS. 2scccccesevea  « — 1M 
Miscellaneous *REFINED SUGAR Grease, Choice White ...... lb. .164%4— .164 
(Prices in Barrels) TE WEED. benecsseveunsnsen lb. Be— ia 
“ ” \,— 
NAVAL STORES ite) sa... Ib) 1sih— 15% 
ma (Carlosds ex-dock) _ Sidtaiies ar yr yr ys) ~~ GO| Brown ......scesseeseeseees Ib. 13 — 13% 
Spirits Turpentine in bbls..gal. 51 — .51%4 LC ¢ CRORE OE: 7.65 765 765 765 765 SEE hinbs0sh nsw eWess neuen sty Ib. 11 — 2 
Wood Le gee steam of “ ‘4, Confections A ..... **°"735 735735 — 735 Bane iekakeenes e eapabmece ” ro re 
a PS * eae 46%4— .473 weed i tearine, prime oleo ......... . 18%4— . 
Derpentine, Deseustive die- 7 * | Standard Gran. .......... 7.50 7.5u 7.50 7.50 7.50 <7 GR ai ae lb, .26 — 24 
REE, DRIER cissccsscs lb. .41%— .41%]* Prices fixed by Government. *Nominal. 
*Nominal. *Nominal. +Buyers’ Tanks. 
HEARING ON HARDENED FISH OIL NAVAL STORES HELD NON-ESSENTIAL 


The Board of United States General Appraisers con- 
in the name of 
Rockhill & Vietor and the Frost & Cundill Company 
invoiced as hardened ffish 
The merchandise was assessed with duty as a 
chemical compound under paragraph 5 of the act of 
1913 at the rate of 15 per cent. ad valorem. 
contention of the importers that the merchandise is 
entitled to free entry under paragraph 498, which pro- 
vides for grease, fats, vegetable tallow and oils (ex- 
cepting fish oils) not chemically compounded, such as 
are commonly used in soap making or in wire draw- 
ing or for stuffing or dressing leather, not specially 
The commodity is new 
It is utilized in soap 


tinued until June 20, 


relating to merchandise 
oil. 


provided for in this section. 
to the markets of this country. 
making. 


the hearings 





It is the 


The suspension of the naval stores industry for the 
period of the war was discussed by United States 
Labor Commissioner Cliff Williams of the Southern 
District, at Meridian, Miss., on June 10, with naval 
stores operators of Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana. Operators have been advised 
that the manufacture of turpentine and resin is re- 
garded as non-essential, and unless they can show that 
it is necessary their labor must be released to other 
industries. A large percentage of the resin and tur- 
pentine produced is consumed by soap and paint manu- 
facturers. 





The Forest Products Chemical Company, Memphis, 
Tenn., has increased its capital from $60,000 to $250,- 
000, to provide for business extensions. 
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MANGANESE PRICES FIXED 

Manganese prices have been fixed by the War Industries 
Board which has issued the following statement: 

“A schedule of prices on manganese ores produced in 
the United States has been agreed to by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute and has been approved by the War 
Industries Board. The prices are fixed at a figure higher 
than the prices on this ore that have prevailed in the past 
months. The new price schedule is to be used on trans- 
actions taking place after midnight on May 28. No an- 
nouncement is made as to the length of time that this 
schedule of prices is to remain effective. 

“The following schedule gives domestic metallurgical 
manganese ore prices per unit of metallic manganese per 
ton of 2,240 pounds for manganese ore produced and 
shipped from all points in the United States west of South 
Chicago, Ill. This schedule does not include chemical ores 
as used for dry batteries, etc. The prices are on the basis 
of delivery f. 0. b. cars South Chicago, and are on the 
basis of all rail shipments. When shipped to other des- 
tinations than Chicago, the freight rate per gross ton from 
shipping point to South Chicago, IIl., is to be deducted to 
give the price f. 0. b. shipping point. 

“For ore containing when dried at 212 degrees fahren- 
heit, metallic manganese: 


Per cent. Per unit. 
BB Or Gory, AMCIIBIVG® <6. ter0:6  v:e-aisausiewlne'eie esos cto eeigisven $0.86 
BP MO SSO e MNOMIOIWE «0.656.510 6:0 4.5i0 de tS ea ebac banews 90 
COE OUT Vo A | ec re ee .94 
I OLE: |) ce er 98 
BPO) OED AURUIBIVE oa sass SeiawidcaedinvedlseOeiseesen 1,00 
MO AQ, MIICHAGIV OE iio. 056 4:0 6 Soa 0K obs veie-gw oie Sere 1.02 
ACAD TOIGIND. 5: 50 0:0's:s. aie deies-ele deie's veeeeew eee 1.04 
BETO! AAS, ANGHISIVE: ccc is osc soindes caw eeendadecia 1.06 
DO A S99? ANGISIVE oo. 6 c.s's10:s.0ie's's 0 ''eo Sow boo 0 oa kos 1.08 
RG: PSs AIOUIEIV ES 5.6 5 6 ass cia ie 'eieie ieee «-. 60 eeeietwioieieree 1.10 
BS MG TAS99) GRCIESIVE! i 6-08 sian. ocind. cabs vdoa vid Skis bev 1.12 
BH BtO BGS, ANCMISIVE 2. « 6-s'0.<0'i0v.0.eGieecte odo s.eesesene 1.14 
SPO COMETS UE | re 1.16 
OO COS Sc 1.18 
ee ee ee ae 1.20 
NU i ol cig ha et ae 1.22 
Bl tO) S199) ANCIESIVE oo. sceosies cea o0'c oesodineveiees 1.24 
Be MON OL.99) GNCINSIVE. in. 55 0: i's sie'g'a.o. ee.000eeeaeeee gig 1.26 
DOE WU, WUD ion csicnevsvevesevevcusescseccs 1.28 
EE CC te eens 1.30 


“For manganese ore produced in the United States and 
shipped from points in the United States east of South 
Chicago 15 cents per unit of metallic manganese per ton 
shall be added to above unit price.” 

The above prices are based on ore containing no more 
than 8 per cent. silica and not more than .25 per cent. 
Phosphorus, and are subject to penalties for silica and 
Phosphorus in excess of this amount. 





DYES MADE IN JAPAN ; 


It is reported that the Japan Dyestuff Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd., which is subsidized by the Govern- 
ment is producing aniline oil, aniline salt, orange 2 
and fast red A on a commercial basis, benzo-purpurin 
A and B and Congo red. It also turns out large quan- 
tities of the standard shades of basic colors—blues, 
violets and greens; sulphur colors—blacks, blues, and 
dark blues; and direct colors—black, blues and reds. 

The company maintains a large research laboratory, 
a technical laboratory where processes may be tried 
on a semi-commercial scale, and an experimental plant 
where new processes can be worked out on a com- 
mercial basis. 
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New Incorporations 


Calcination Process Co., Manhattan, capital $12,500. To make 
investigations in calcination process. Swenson, 'C. N. Wlson, 
C. E. Scribner, 61 Broadway, New York City. 

The Fred G. Clark Co., of New York. Manhattan, capital $100,- 

. Chemicals, drugs and petroleum products. J. Springer, B. J. 
Walsh, F. L. Medcalf, 31 Nassau street, New York City. 

Land-Mill Chemical Co., Albany, N. Y., capital $24,000. M. I. 
Landau, I. Milstein, A. P. Smith, all of Albany, N. Y. 

The Stearyte Co. Manhattan, capital $10,000. Chemicals and 
toilet preparations. R. J. Olsen, A. G. Bergbom, S. A. Clark, 509 
2nd street, New York City. 

Ideal Oil and Products of America, Manhattan, capital $100,000. 
To make castor oil. J. E. St. Clair, H. L. Maynard, J. S. Evite, 
501 5th Ave., New York City. 

The Maltex Co., Manhattan, capital $50,000. Chemicals and drugs. 
W. A. Westall, C. A Slocum, M. F, Tilman, 20 Covert street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

L. H. Acton Co., Manhattan, capital $5000. Alkalies, chemicals 
and dyes S. A. Nattans, D. and L. H. Acton, 15 Whitehall street, 
New York City. 

Sunbeam Chemical Co., of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. Capital $50,000. 

R. A. Harrison, Ltd., Dunnville, Ont., capital $40,000. To manu- 
facture and deal in chemicals and medicinal preparations and 
druggists sundries. 














Financial Notes 


The United Dyewood Corporation has declared the usual 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the common stock payable 
July 1 to stock of record June 14. 











The American (Chicle Co. declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, payable July 1 to stock 
of record June 20 


The International Salt Co. declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 1% per cent., payable June 29 to stock of record June 15. 





Merrimac Chemical Company has declared an extra dividend of 
$1.25 a share in addition to the usual quarterly dividend of $1.25. 


The Hercules Powder Company has declared an extra dividend 
of 2 per cent. in addition to the regular quarterly dividend of 2 
per cent. on the common stock, both payable June 25 to stock- 
holders of record June 15. 


The Sherwin-Williams Company of Canada has declared a quart- 
erly dividend of 13% per cent. on the preferred stock, payable June 
29 to stockholders of record June 15. 


The Barrett Company has declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dends of 134 per cent. each on the common and preferred stocks. 
The common dividend is payable July 1 to holders of record June 18 
and the preferred is payable July 15 to holders of record July 1. 





NEW CHEMICAL AND DRUG COMPANIES 


During May nine new companies were organized 
for the manufacture of drugs, chemicals and dyestuffs, 
with total authorized capitalization of $1,200,000. The 
figures for May compare with eighteen concerns formed 
in April with an aggregate capitalization of $3,980,000. 
The companies with capital of $50,000 and over are: 
Applied Chemicals Corporation, New York, $100,000; 
American Tempering Co., Ill. (manufacture chemicals 
to be used in tempering metals), $300,000; Atlasta 
Remedy Co., Ill., $100,000; Castle Chemical & Color 
Co., New York, 300,000; Duplex Paint Corporation, 
New York (manufacture chemicals, dyes and paints), 
$50,000; Persian Balm Toilet Co., New York, $50,000; 
Palatine Aniline & Chemical Corporation, New York, 
$150,000; Phosgene Chemical Co., New York, $50,000; 
World Chemical & Metal Co., New York, $100,000. 





Students in pharmacy were obliged to register on 
June 5 because the law applies to all citizens or aliens 
reaching the age of 21 years on or before that date. 
Medical and divinity students, although exempt from 
the draft, were also registered. Registration is impera- 
tive. Exemption comes afterward. 
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Imports and Exports of Drugs and Chemicals, Dyestuffs, Etc, 


Imports from June 1 to June 8.—Exports for month of April. 





ee 








Owing to the strict regulations of the Treasury Department 
forbidding the publication of the names of importers receiv- 
ing consignments and the names of ports of shipment, this 
feature of the service is omitted by DRUG AND CHEMI- 
CAL MARKETS during the period of the war. Subscrib- 
ers interested in any special product will be assisted in 





locating supplies if they will communicate with the Editor. 








Imports 





ACID, CARBOLIC— 
21,672 pounds 

ACID, OXALIC— 
2,259 pounds 


ESSENTIAL OILS— 
1,000 pounds cinnamon 
850 pounds various 
20,000 pounds citronella 
2,000 pounds various 
600 pounds various 
2,800 pounds various 
100 pounds various 
1,200 pounds various 



























ARGOLS— 1,000 pounds lavender 
Se pe 3,100 pounds rosemary 
D716: aie 9.000 pounds thyme 
97988 sound FLOWERS— 

,988_ pounds 200 a ff 

ARSENIC— pounds satiron 
150,692 pounds 900 pounds saffron 

BARK GLYCERIN. CRUDE— 
130,697 pounds various 1,125 pounds 

BAY RUM— GUMS— 

650 pounds 13,896 pounds chicle 

BEANS— 8,935 pounds chicle 


10,000 pounds vanilla 17,609 pounds chicle 
900 pounds vanilla 18,978 pounds chicle 
431 pounds vanilla HERBS— 
230 pounds vanilla 9.600 pounds various 
17,311 pounds vanilla 7 

“ IODINE— 
11,631 pounds vanilla 2,350 pounds 
4,196 pounds vanilla sens 7 
2.397 pounds castor IRON OXIDE— 
452 pounds castor 76,100 pounds 


221 pounds castor 127,000 pounds 
BISMUTH— LACTARENE— 
800 pounds 35,840 pounds 
750 pounds 540,197 pounds 
1,000 pounds LEAVES— 
CALOMEL— 6,500 pounds rosemary 
250 pounds 7.200 pounds various 
50 pounds 15,000 pounds various xz 
CAMPHOR— LICORICE PASTE— 
80,600 pounds 27,500 pounds 
50,000 pounds 48,500 pounds 
COPRA— OILS— 
32,200 pound 800 gallons olive, edible 
130 A pene 5,000 gallons peanut 
22,200 pounds 8,400 pounds palm 


69,048 pounds fusel 
DYES AND DYESTUFFS— 5,139 pounds fusel 


130,000 pounds cutch 








OPIUM— 
633 pounds 
4,787 pounds 
300 pounds 


POTASSIUM CARBONATE— 


9.990 pounds 
116,186 pounds 


POTASSIUM CYANIDE— 


65,650 pounds 
QUEBRACHO— 

930,451 pounds 
QUEBRACHO WOOD— 

1,085 pounds 
QUININE— 

360 ounces 

9,000 ounces 

16,720 ounces 
ROOTS— 

213,000 pounds licorice 

50000 pounds licorice 

55,500 pounds licorice 

129 pounds licorice 

11,850 pounds licorice 

807,492 pounds ginger 

6,678 pounds ginger 

2,900 pounds ginger 

9,010 pounds ginger 

136,834 pounds ginger 
SEED— 

17.500 pounds various 

3,050 pounds anise 

7,200 pounds caraway 

7,050 pounds cardamom 

1.494,958 bushels flax 

347,135 bushels flax 
SHELLAC— 

137,528 pounds 
SOAP— 

18000 pounds castile 
SPICES— 

43,750 pounds nutmegs 

7,400 pounds nutmegs 

23,500 pounds nutmegs 

12,800 pounds nutmegs 


33,333. pounds cassia - 


243,373 pounds pepper 

394,623 pounds pepper 
SUMAC— 

365.975 pounds 
TALC, PREPARED— 

198,000 pourpds 

88,000 pounds 
oo. 

7,500 pound 
TARTAR, CRUDE— 

134,500 pounds 

96,650 pounds 













WAX— 
10,600 pounds bees 
2,400 pounds bees 
3,083 pounds bees 
5,090 pounds bees 
22,400 pounds vegetable 
190,400 pounds vegetable 
80,068 pounds vegetable 




















Exports. 





ACID, CARBOLIC— 
235 pounds, Colombia 
237 pounds, Brazil 

ACID, NITRIC— | 
13,024 pounds, Chile 

ACID, SULPHURIC— 
151 pounds, Brazil 
9.135 pounds, Argentina 


1,793 pounds, San Domingo 


ALCOHOL, WOOD— 
20 gallons, Jamaica 


COPPER SULPHATE— 


66,000 pounds, Argentina 


45 pounds, Hayti 


FLAX SEED— . 
3 bushels. San Domingo 


1 bushel, Dutch West Indies. 


GLYCERIN— 


100 pounds, British Guiana 


134 pounds, Ecuador 

270 pounds, Colombia 

450 pounds, Chile 
PEPPERMINT OIL— 

6 pounds, Peru 

110 pounds, Chile 


POTASSIUM CHLORATE— 


10.290 pounds, Chile 


SODA, ASH— 
8,892 pounds, Ecuador 


153,485 pounds, Colombia 


251,780 pounds, Chile 
SODA, CAUSTIC— 

450 pounds, Australia 

4,050 pounds, Peru 

2,500 pounds, Chile 
SODA, SAL— 

750 pounds, Chile 

1,400 pounds, Brazil 


1,500 pounds, Dutch W. Indies 


ZINC OXIDE— — 


_ cul 258,368 pounds coconut THYMOL— 6,600 pounds China 
9,200 pounds indigo 18,647 pounds coconut 300 pounds 1,500 pounds, Venezuela 
13.000 pounds indigo _ 2,608 pounds coconut 200 pounds 809 pounds, Peru 
43,827 pounds synthetic indigo 4,675 pounds lemon 1,150 pounds 21,100 pounds, Colombia 



































STOCKS OF FATS AND OILS 


The Department of Agriculture has issued a report 
on the commercial stocks of fats and oils on hand 
Jan. 1, 1918. The stock of lard amounted to 118,402,006 
pounds. Lard compounds, 80,978,949 pounds. Solid 
vegetable cooking fats, 36,156,280 pounds. Oleo stock, 
oleo oil, and edible tallow, 51,023,934 pounds. Cotton- 
seed oil, 39,057,250 gallons. Olive oil, 3,291,877 gal- 
lons. Peanut oil, 2,306,416 gallons. 





Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and firms desiring to submit proposals should 
give schedule numbers for furnishing the following: 
Schedule 1818, 8,000 gallons of alcohol in tank cars; 
schedule 1822, rapeseed oil in barrels; schedule 1823, 
boiled and raw linseed oil, and schedule 1824, com- 
pressed oxygen gas. 


BEGIN WORK ON NIAGARA WAR PLANT 


The work of excavating for the new government 
chemical plant to be located at Niagara Falls has been 
started. This announcement was made by Lieut. 
Nagelvoort, who is in charge of the staff of the U. S. 
Army Ordnance Department there. 
said that 1,500 men would be at work on the construc- 


tion of the great plant within a month. 


The plant will consist of several groups of build- 
ings, some of single-story construction and others. 
several stories. The cost will exceed the $1,000,000 
mark. The building will be of steel, 
tile construction. The plant will be operated by elec- 
tricity generated by a steam generating plant which 
will be erected as a part of the industrial group. 
is reported that chemical experts of the War Depart- 
ment will supervise the war work done in the industries- 


at Niagara Falls. 


Adrian 


Lieut. Nagelvoort 


concrete and 
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MEASURE PROVIDING FOR TAXING MAIL 
ORDER HOUSES INTRODUCED IN CONGRESS 





Bill Would Impose Annual Assessment on All Houses 
Engaged in Strictly Mail Order Business—Objec- 
tionable Features of Previous Measures Removed 


Another attempt is being made to enact legislation in 
Congress to put a tax upon the gross receipts of all 
persons engaged in the mail-order business. Congress- 
man Green, of Iowa, has introduced a bill (H. R. 12226) 
into the House of Representatives which has been re- 
ferred to the House Ways and Means Committee for 
its consideration. 


The bill is short and to the point and provides “That 
every person, corporation, partnership, or association en- 
gaged in retailing merchandise by and through what is 
commonly known as a mail-order business shall pay 
an annual tax of one-half of one per centum upon its 
gross receipts in excess of $100,000 from sales for the 
calendar year of 1918, and for the purpose of assessing 
such tax, shall before the first of February, 1919, make 
return of such information as is necessary for the 
assessment of the tax in such manner as the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, may by regulation prescribe, and such 
tax shall become due and payable on the first day of 
March thereafter; Provided, That this section shall not 
apply to any such person, corporation, partnership, or 
association seventy-five per centum of the value of whose 
sales are not made through orders received by mail.” 

There has been a great deal of agitation in Congress 
during the past several years for and against a tax on 
the mail-order houses. It had been proposed to charge 
them under the terms of one bill, two per cent., and under 
the terms of another, one per cent., and to divide the 
proceeds therefrom among the various States in which 
the concern taxed did business, according to the volume 
of such business. 


Protests came from all quarters inasmuch as practically 
all business houses sell goods through mail orders. They 
felt that while they might do but a relatively small part 
of their business in that way, they would be compelled 
to keep the same type of records, file the same type of 
returns to the Government showing the amount of their 
sales by mail and the States in which they sold merchan- 
‘dise and, finally, pay the one or two per cent. demanded 
of mail-order houses. 


There can be no such objection to the Green bill, 
friends of the measure declare, for it is aimed straight 
at the mail-order houses which maintain no retail stores 
and do a mail order business exclusively. There is, 
however, little chance of early action on the measure 
for the simple reason that Congress is so engrossed with 
war legislation and it is hardly likely that the Ways and 
Means Committee, facing the possibility of having to 
promulgate a new tax measure, will take it up for even 
Preliminary discussion until after the summer recess. 





Wood alcohol and other chemicals used in the manu- 
facture of explosives will be produced in a $2,000,000 
plant which the Ordnance Corps of the War Depart- 
ment contemplates building at Bierne, Ark. A 40- 
acre site will be necessary, and five hundred men will 
be required to build the plant within the next eight 
months. The buildings will be of steel brick con- 
Struction and the mechanical equipment will include 
‘ighty or more retorts, with a daily consumption of two 
hundred cords of wood. 
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Want Ads 


RATE—Our charge for these WANT ADS in this publi- 
cation, all classifications, is $1.00 an issue for 20 words or less; 
additional words, 5c each. 

‘PAYMENT in all cases should accompany the order; add 
10c if answers are to be forwarded. 








Address, DRUG AND CHEMICAL MARKETS 


No. 3 Park Place New York 








_EMPLOYEES FURNISHED. Stores sold—also furnished; AN 
States. Positions. Doctores, Dentists, Veterinarians furnished. 
F. V. KNIEST, Omaha, Neb., Estab. 1904. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE: Copper Kettle, 1500 gallon cap. 
mesh tub. 24 inch filter and press, 15 cells rocker and cooler, pres- 
sure tank, 30 in. by 84 in., 5 and 10 ton ice machine plant com- 
plete. BROWN, 95 Washington Ave., Newark, N. J., phone 1612 
Branch Brook. 








WANTED: A competent all around man (over draft age) to 
assist in management of long established, growing Pharmaceutical 
and Proprietary Medicine business. Should be able to handle 
salesmen—originate advertising, administer office routine and in 
general, aid in developing and promoting the business. Apply 
in writing, stating past experience,—salary expected and 
references. BOX 102 care this journal. 








U. S. LEADS IN PETROLEUM OUTPUT 


The increasing demand for petroleum and its prod- 
ucts, both in the United States and the world at large, 
lends interest to a compilation by The National City 
Bank of New York showing world production of pe- 
troleum and the share thereof by the United States 
from the earliest date of that industry down to 1917. 
This compilation shows that the United States in 1917 
produced 342,000,000 barrels of crude oil, against 300,- 
000,000 in 1916, 210,000,000 in 1910, and 64,000,000 in 
1900, and that this country now produces two-thirds 
of the oil of the world. The world production of pe- 
troleum in 1916 is stated at 461,000,000 barrels of 42 
gallons each, against 427,000,000 barrels in 1915, 328,- 
000,000 in 1910; 149,000,000 in 1900; 77,000,000 in 1890; 
30,000,000 in 1880; 6,000,000 in 1870, and about a half 
million barrels in 1860. The world production of 1917 
is estimated at about 500,000,000 barrels. 

Our total production of petroleum in 1917 was larger 
than in any earlier year, exceeding that of 1916 by 42,- 
000,000 barrels. The world production in 1916 was 
larger than in any earlier year, exceeding that of 1915 
by 34,000,000 barrels. For 1917 there are no complete 
figures of world production owing to the absence of 
data on production in Russia and Roumania in that 
year. While presumably there was a large fall-off in 
production in Russia in 1917, the fact that the United 
States output increased about 40,000,000 barrels 
and that of Mexico increased 16,000,000 may make 
the total world production of 1917 about 500,000,000 
barrels. 

The United States has been the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of petroleum continuously since the development 
of petroleum production, except in the period 1898-1901, 
in which period Russian production slightly exceeded 
that of the United States. 

The principal production of the United States by 
states was in 1916, California, 91,000,000 barrels; Okla- 
homa, 10,000,000; Illinois, 18,000,000; Texas, 28,000,- 
000; Louisiana, 15,000,000; West Virginia, 9,000,000; 
Ohio, 8,000,000, and Pennsylvania, 8,000,000 barrels, 
the figures being in very round terms. The chief in- 
crease in 1917 occurred in the “Oklahoma-Kansas” 


district, which showed a gain of 32,000,000 barrels, out 
of the total gain of 42,000,000 barrels in the United 
States in 1917. 
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Manufactured by 


THE BUTTERWORTH JUDSON Corp. 


WORKS 


Newark, N. J. Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass, 


ams } VICFORIA BLUE B 


‘VICTORIA BLUE BASE 
_ CRYSTAL VIOLET 
-... CHROME BROWN 
Michlers Ketone 
Dinitrobenzol Benzyl Chloride 
Picramic Acid Salicylic Acid 
Benzidin Sulphate and Base, Etc. 
Manufactured by 
THE ATLAS POWDER CO. 


NITRITE OF SODA 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


FRANK HEMINGWAY, Inc. 


115 Broadway, New York 


LAKE COLORS ANILINE COLORS 
OILS AND GREASES 
PHARMACEUTICALS 

ACIDS 


Phosgene Gas 
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A Contract is a Contract } 


BUSH, BEACH & GENT | 


INCORPORATED 
80 MAIDEN LANE HOLBROOK BUILDING 
New York 


San Francisco 


PERMANGANATE POTASH 
Selling Agents for 
N. C. WARD and POINDEXTER & CO., Los Angeles, Cal, 


We have stocks of U. S. P. Permanganate 
near New York City 


CAUSTIC SODA SODA ASH | 
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Telephone, Barclay 8257 


YELLOW PHOSPHORUS 
IODINE PREPARATIONS 
MURIATE OF POTASH—SPOT 


Inquiries are solicited 


S. SUZUKI @ CO., Ltd. 
15-21 Park Row, New York | 














EXTRACTUM FELICIS MARIS 
24/25% 


We manufacture and have a continuous 
output ofa high grade quality and can supply 
quantities for immediate or future delivery. 


CHEMICAL WORKS MADOERY, Ltd.: 


ESTABLISHED 1902 


BASEL, SWITZERLAND. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 165 BROADWAY 








= 
R. W. GREEFF & CO., Inc. 
80 MAIDEN LANE 





MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 
EXPORTERS & IMPORTERS 


Technical & Pharmaceutical Chemicals 
Aniline Dyes & Intermediates 


Agents for R. W. GREEFF & CO. 














| THE ERA KEY 


TO THE 


U. S. P. and the N. F. 


i This new edition contains information regardiag 
i} all drugs, chemicals and preparations in the new 
i Ninth Edition of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia and the 
} new Fourth Edition of the National Formulary. 
All arranged in one, alphabetical order, with the 
i] essential information needed for prescribing and dis- 
W/ pensing these official products. 
: 4 full cloth, 191 pages, price 50 cents, post- 
paid. 


D. O. HAYNES & CO., Publishers 
No. 3 Park Place New York City 


LONDON & MANCHESTER ENGLAND 


— | 

















Marden, Orth & Hastings Corp. 
Established 1837 
HEAVY CHEMICALS 
INTERMEDIATES 
ANILINE DYES 
OILS, GREASES 


61 Broadway, New York Phone: Bowling;Green 9860 7 


Boston Chicago Cleveland Seattle | San Francisco 
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